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Ir was not until Myrtle Vendramin entered Richard 
Kurt’s life that I began to feel my way towards 
freedom. At long intervals I had had glimpses of 
him, and though he was far from being a stranger 
to me, our meetings were fitful and intermittent. 
Reconstructing the past from the vantage-ground 
of our present antagonistic intimacy, I can see that 
the irreconcilable antithesis in our characters existed 
from the beginning and that our strange and un- 
avoidable congress served only to emphasize it. I 
am not given to sympathy and it was only under 
compulsion that I endured his patronage. Faute 
de mieux, I took what I could get and interpreted 
an occasional and grudging gesture as an indication 
that, through him, a means of securing my inde- 
pendence would sooner or later declare itself. For 
he was, at first, wholly unconscious of the force be- 
hind my personality, and if, on occasion, I asserted 
myself, so far was he from realizing my superiority 
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that when I was allowed a rare and fleeting appear- 
ance, he invented the silliest stories to account for 
my presence and treated me like a despicable rela- 
tion to whom he was unwillingly compelled to offer 
a small measure of recognition. This in no way 
affected my spirit. Undeveloped, inexperienced as 
I was, the moment I got a chance of openly express- 
ing myself, I became so conscious of my power, that 
I knew if I could only get my own way I should 
some day carry all before me. 


I knew all the members of the Kurt family, who, 
with the exception of Richard’s brother Anthony, 
all avoided me. This did not prevent my having a 
certain respect for Richard’s mother and for his 
uncle Frederick. These two had strength of will 
and unflinching courage, qualities that appeal to me 
even if misdirected. When Mrs. Kurt died I was 
still young but I remember words of hers which 
showed that she felt the growth of a spirit in me 
that must in the end assert itself. In Frederick 
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Kurt I recognized one from whom I must conceal 
my strength, for he, unlike Richard, would have 
crushed it before it had time to develop. Anthony 
was another matter. It amused him and suited his 
temperament to encourage my emergence and to 
provoke my outbursts. He had not the kind of in- 
telligence to grasp my character, still less to an- 
ticipate the result of my conflicts with his brother. 
It suficed for him, if for the time being, Richard 
was placed in an uncomfortable or false position by 
my attitude and behaviour, the significance of which 
he desired as little to understand as I to explain it. 


At first, my acquaintance with Myrtle, which be- 
gan at the same time as Richard’s with her, was 
slight and formal. Even-at that early stage, there 
was associated with it a curious and interesting am- 
biguity. I did not seek an unattainable intimacy 
with Myrtle. Apart from her being in love with 
Richard, such an intimacy would have been impos- 
sible because he was an indispensable tertium quid 
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in the triangular spectrum through which Life re- 
vealed itself to our respective consciousnesses. 
And yet, from the very beginning, a bond was form- 
ing itself between Myrtle and myself, created by 
my will that my influence on Richard should prevail, 
a bond that might eventually imply a mutual though 
unavowable hostility to everything he stood for, to 
everything he felt or thought or said independently 
of our triune consortium. 

It is clear that during the interval required by 
Richard’s divorce proceedings, my appearances 
could only be occasional. But if they were occa- 
sional, they were not without advantage to me, for 
I noted with satisfaction that each one served to 
forge another link in the intangible chain between 
Myrtle and myself and to that extent to diminish, 
however little, Richard’s power, to repress and even 
to rid himself of me. 

This increase of prestige was, however, not as 
yet sufficiently noticeable to satisfy my appetite. 
Richard’s demeanour towards me had changed com- 
paratively little. He was as blind, as ineffectual, 
as weak and wobbling as ever, and it was madden- 
ing, almost unbearable, to have to subside and give 
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way to one so grossly inferior to myself. My one 
compensation at that time was that Myrtle was be- 
ginning to recognize, if as yet dimly, the power 
which the equivocal and weak position forced upon 
me by circumstances, hid from the world. This en- 
couraged me to hope that, through her, Richard, 
ever absorbed by his secular preoccupations, would 
unconsciously and slowly yield to my influence. I 
was well aware that an immense patience, an endur- 
ing perseverance, a ruthless determination would be 
needed to eliminate the moral and material obstacles 
that not only blocked the road to my freer develop- 
ment but that thwarted and impeded the limited ex- 
ercise of my faculties at present granted me. To 
achieve even a small measure of liberty for my ac- 
tivities it was indispensable that I should secure a 
hold over Richard. By hook or by crook I must 
get him into my power, must so work upon his weak- 
nesses, fears and apprehensions, that his resistance 
would gradually be undermined and that, by a 
process of cumulative demoralization, I could re- 
verse our relative positions. 


It will be readily perceived that the first days of 
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courtship, especially a fettered and therefore a 
tantalizing and unusually provocative courtship, 
were the least propitious possible to my design. 
Unable to be alone together without elaborate pre- 
cautions and provisions, the lovers were perpet- 
ually occupied with the minutie of their amatory 
enterprise. They could meet once during the day- 
time and once every evening without subterfuge but 
such meetings took place under the eyes of one or 
both of Myrtle’s parents, whether at their house, in 
the park, at the theatre or opera, or at best under 
the roof of some relation whose sense of social con- 
vention would not lend itself to untrammelled de- 
monstrations of love. This was, of course, a side 
of Richard’s and Myrtle’s concourse from which I 
was excluded, a side which would have been com- 
pletely unimportant to me, had it not been for its 
reactive effect upon my influence. 
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During the first days of their so-called engagement 
I was with them little, but enough to observe that 
Myrtle accepted her lover’s moral feebleness as 
a kind of counterpoise to the sentimental mani- 
festations her sex demanded. Richard had at her 
suggestion agreed to maintain constant communica- 
tion with her by telephone during their hours of 
enforced separation. She wanted to know where 
he was and what he was doing at such times. At 
first he was not sure that this brake upon his liberty 
was entirely to his liking. He even asked me what 
I thought about it, but when I pointed out that it 
was an affront to his virile dignity and an aspersion 
of his loyalty to his beloved, he abused me for in- 
sulting Myrtle’s innocent and loving motive and 
revelled more than ever in his slavish rendering 
of account. For the female, physical possession 
comes first and I was not so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect even an exceptional woman like Myrtle to deny 
herself the physiological privileges of her sex. But 
a man who admitted the control to that extent of his 
actions was to my mode of thinking not a man at 
all. In Richard’s case it was just what I expected. 
Incapable of facing alone the commitments of his 
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new situation, he was content to abrogate all his 
rights in favour of one who would see him through 
until, their union being consummated, she could take 
control of him. 


It would now profit me to observe, as far as cir- 
cumstances permitted, the peculiar phenomena of 
amativeness and compose therefrom a useful com- 
pendium for future reference. At first sight it 
seemed amazing that a woman of Myrtle’s moral 
and intellectual gifts could elevate into an ideal the 
love of a man to whom love was a mere refuge from 
life, a haven in which he could take shelter from 
reality. I suppose that even an amorist can pay too 
high a price for love, but Richard was no amorist. 
He was only a spendthrift who delighted in wasting 
what didn’t belong to him. If a man is not greater 
than his love, what has he left to offer to the woman 
who accepts it? Here was a man setting out to re- 
make his life for the sake of a woman who, for 
reasons no speculation of mine could explain, had 
deliberately determined to give herself to him, and 
yet he was not lifting a finger or thinking a thought 
in the direction of reconstructing on a different 
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foundation the life the woman was to share. If 
a man in the first flush of a passionate awakening 
feels no urge to preparation for a new life, he lacks 
the stuff of which a true adventurer is made. And 
for me a constant renewal of Life is at once the 
adventurer’s prerogative and his test. 


A few days after my criticism of Richard’s tele- 
phonic servility, I met him in the street talking to 
some sort of a girl. He looked displeased when 
he caught sight of me. Who she was I cannot re- 
member nor does it matter. The point is that she 
asked herself to lunch with him and he agreed to 
meet her at a restaurant. 

“J like her. There’s something independent 
about her,” he said, as she left us on the pavement 
outside a hat-shop. 

“Do you? Is there?” I commented. 

“She isn’t a snob.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“No. And she’ll like Myrtle.” 
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“Will Myrtle like her?” | 

“Of course she will. Do you think Id have | 
asked her to lunch if I didn’t know that?” 

“T see. You asked her to lunch because you think | 
Myrtle will like it?” 

“That’s just like you, twisting my words. I | 
haven’t asked you to lunch, you know.” 

‘“T’m coming all the same.” 

‘Whether I want you or not?” 

“Certainly. You can’t do without me.” 

He muttered under his breath: ‘‘Can’t do with- 
out him. What the devil does he mean by that?” 

The three of us reached the restaurant. 

“As you insist on fastening yourself on to me, 
telephone to Myrtle that I met this lady by chance 
and asked her to lunch, I’ll tell her all about it later 
this afternoon.” 

I lost no time over the commission. From Myr- 
tle’s eagerness in answer to the call she must have 
visualized Richard at the other end. 

“Richard’s got a girl lunching at this restaurant 
with him.” 

“Did he tell you to telephone ?” 

Yes.” 
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“What else?” 

“That he’d tell you all about it this afternoon. 
He didn’t mean to invite me. They were talking 
together in the street and I forced myself on him. 
Shall I come in with him to you afterwards?” 

“That’s for him to decide. Good-bye.” 


It was an intensely boring lunch. Richard, thor- 
oughly uncomfortable, talked incessantly and sicken- 
ingly about Myrtle, his love for her and what an 
angel she was. Perhaps she wouldn’t be so angelic 
when he saw her later. When the meal was over, 
fortified by wine, he became bolder, saw the non- 
descript off in a taxi, and turned on me truculently: 
‘‘As you’re determined to poke your nose where it 
isn’t wanted, you may as well come with me to 
Myrtle.” I knew he needed me as a witness to his 
innocence, but, as I asked nothing better than to see 
what Myrtle would have to say, I was indifferent to 
his rudeness. 

If Myrtle was displeased at my accompanying 
him, she didn’t show it. Richard went towards her 
with arms outstretched. She turned away from 
him. He stood rooted, looking at her with a piti- 
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ful expression; all the courage oozed out of him. 

“Myrtle, what does this mean? Surely you don’t 
mind my asking an old friend to lunch. It was 
perfectly harmless. He was there even.” He 
nodded his head at me. 

“Not by your invitation,” I interjected. 

“Would you mind if I went off without telling 
you and lunched with——?” She pointed her fin- 
ger at me. 

Richard cast a contemptuous glance in my direc- 
tion. 

“T don’t think you’d want much of him. I 
shouldn’t think it good taste.” His assumption of 
man-of-the-world indifference was uneasy and af- 
fected. 

“But you wouldn’t mind. Is that what you 
mean?” 

Here I had to breakin. “He wouldn’t have any 
option if you decided.” 

They both ignored my remark. 

“Oh, Myrtle, how can you make such a fuss? 
The girl is nothing to me, nothing. You know I 
wouldn’t do anything to hurt you for the world. 
I'd rather die, etc., etc.” 
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The reel of excusatory clichés ran out and left 
him breathless. I was intently observing Myrtle, 
whose eyes never left her lover’s face. Flashing at 
the opening of the séance, they now grew softer. 


a 


“TI forgive you this time but 

He took her in his arms. ‘There will be no 
buts.” 

And while he stopped that one with his lips, I 
escaped from the ensuing bathos. 


For that time I was discomfited. But I had 
learnt something. I had learnt that Myrtle’s char- 
acter and intelligence, the particular quality of 
which my diagnosis identified as male, could not 
save her from the microbe which runs amok in the 
veins of a full-blooded woman and, like a distemper, 
perverts and distorts her vision. I realized that, 
in that state, woman is man’s temptress and that he 
who would stand above his fellows must be at all 
times on his guard against seduction. I knew that 
the forms the disease may take in a man are mani- 
fold, and that the effects may show themselves be- 
fore the cause is apparent. In the case of Richard 
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her love was his only equipment for survival in a 
world which he had never been able, never would be 
able, to face without it. That equipment, though 
merely defensive, was no mean protection. There 
comes an hour to the strongest when his weapon may 
break in his hand and only a shield can save him. In 
so far as I could make myself invulnerable, I would, 
but I began to recognize that to become so, I needed 
something more than my own resources. Weak as 
Richard was, I could not dispose of him so long as 
Myrtle’s protective shield guarded him. How was 
I to get within that defence and turn it to my own 
uses? 


The position in itself as between Richard and me 
was rendered at once more complex and more inter- 
esting by the fact that while I knew all there was to 
know about him, he knew nothing at all about me. 
This vital advantage which I endeavour to cultivate 
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in relation to the world at large, took time to grow. 
At the beginning I had not learnt to stand away 
from him and regard him objectively. The im- 
material and tenuous, yet cohesive nature of our 
conjunction forced upon me an unnatural subjec- 
tiveness. Little by little, however, as experience 
hardened and stiffened my attitude towards him, 
my independence became more assured and my 
scrutiny more penetrating. Even before the ad- 
vent of Myrtle I at times suspected that his con- 
tempt for me was tinged with fear; at an embryonic 
stage of my alliance with her my suspicion was con- 
firmed. He still affected the contempt but fear 
was sitting behind the horseman. Now fear, 
though it begets hate, may have other offspring, 
of which one is respect, and Richard unconsciously 
revealed this by adopting or pretending to adopt 
on occasion my point of view, my ideas, even my 
expressions verbal and facial, my tone and my man- 
ner. I say pretending to adopt, because Richard is, 
by nature, shy, modest and retiring. He makes use 
of these trappings, as the ass did of the lion’s skin, 
to appear brave and formidable. ‘The pretence was 
at times so brazen that I wondered anyone could be 
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deceived by it, and one of the very first indications 
I perceived of Myrtle’s astuteness, subtlety and in- 
tuitiveness, was her recognition of this disingenuous 
if diverting trait of our common associate. Al- 
though, as I have said, during the past I saw Rich- 
ard rarely, the occasions, for reasons clear to me 
but long and tedious to explain, were prolific of 
opportunity for studying him. I thus accumu- 
lated a store of observations which my mind sorted 
out and tabulated, finally digesting them into a 
solid corpus of knowledge which I can draw on at 
will. 


Richard had been married to his first wife 
Elinor for over twelve years before I caught my 
first glimpse of her. That glimpse was enough. If 
his character is an open book to me, Elinor’s was a 
sheet of glass. Only Richard could have got en- 
tangled with so obvious, so shallow, so uninterest- 
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ing a personality, only Richard could have endured 
the society of an acrid and detestable human clothes- 
horse for nearly twenty years. Here I reach a 
point it is necessary to emphasize. Richard is, al- 
ways has been, in a certain sense, good, that is, a 
man with a strong sense of right and wrong accord- 
ing to the code of Christian ethics. This implies 
the possession of what is called conscience, or an- 
swerableness to a theological principle of moral be- 
havior. He stuck to Elinor out of pure Christian 
goodness and unselfishness. He could have freed 
himself from her by a word at any time but he never 
uttered the word because he considered himself ac- 
countable for her. I suppose he thought she was 
the cross he had to bear. He only kicked over the 
traces when I was there, and then invariably because 
I made him. I did not do this out of any desire to 
help him, for his complaisance in his degrading situa- 
tion so outraged my manhood that I could not have 
lifted a finger to defend him. It was Elinor herself 
who provoked my interference and roused me from 
the passive role of onlooker by some act of indignity 
that could not be borne in silence. One, and that 
the final, example will suffice. 
—23— 
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I was with them on the Italian lake where Rich- 
ard had exhausted his fastidious ingenuity and his 
father’s financial patience in constructing and fur- 
nishing a villa which was a salient example of the 
banal and effeminate luxury, as it was of the tauto- 
logical taste, of a bourgeois-ridden period. Here, 
in a room lined with books and opening to a 
terrace over the water, it was my habit to read and 
write late at night. I was trying my hand with 
great pain and labour at expressing myself in verse. 
One evening, having drunk copiously at dinner and 
elated by what I believed to be the achievement of 
a sonnet, I read the lines aloud. Richard’s face 
showed that surprised pleasure a sensitive being 
cannot help displaying when he suddenly feels the 
unaccountable presence of beauty. But she, the 
woman, tilts back her head and in an affected 
drawl: ‘Do you call that crazy drivel poetry?” 
For an instant my rage was too intense for utter- 
ance; then, tearing the paper in my hand to frag- 
ments, I threw them in her face. ‘For such as 
you,” I hissed, “the dunghill and the latrine take 
the place of Parnassus. Cursed American mos- 
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quito!” I rushed from the room followed by 
Richard, whose demeanour showed he meant vi- 
olence. Chance saved us from coming to blows. 
From the dark waters a deep, hoarse voice called 
as we stood facing each other on the terrace in fight- 
ing attitudes under the brilliant electric light. It 
was Virginia, Richard’s paramour, sailing out the 
night. Thus, I escaped. 


In a present so charged as mine, there is no ad- 
vantage in returning to any more distant past than 
the clarity of my narrative demands. Elinor, Vir- 
ginia, are both out of Richard’s life now. Any in- 
fluence I may have had in bringing about his 
deliverance from them was involuntary or arose 
spontaneously out of the circumstances of the 
moment. Until Myrtle impinged upon his orbit 
Richard still hankered at times for that strange 
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Italian girl whose peculiar and fascinating sensuality 
was the first determining factor in his emancipation 
from a life of thraldom. 

Richard was not a sensualist. He was less the 
slave of his physical passion than of a sentimental 
yearning for female sympathy, a chronic nostalgia 
for maternal softness and the illusions of childhood. 
My nature demands the extreme of experience and 
knowledge of whatever interests me, whether it be 
a psychological problem or the physical structure 
of awoman. Innocent ignorance I can bear with, if 
not for long at a stretch, but the foolish and incon- 
sequent chatter, inattention and inanity of the av- 
erage person cause me to withdraw into myself and 
return a stony and insolent stare to his or her 
desultory remarks. Richard, on the contrary, takes 
inordinate trouble to explain, to reason with and 
exhort the dull-witted. He strikes those simple folk 
as disposing of an inexhaustible fund of energy, and, 
in truth, he once had his full share of this precious 
commodity. But he has wasted so much of it on the 
insignificant and futile exteriorities and details of ex- 
istence that he is frequently subject to spells of ex- 
haustion and lethargy. At such times, if I happen 
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to put in an appearance, his attitude towards me 
becomes hostile to the verge of ferocity. The sight 
of me makes him bristle with rage. I dare say, 
when he is in this neurasthenic condition, I figure as 
one of Blake’s horned devils forking him into the 
flames of hell. 


I wondered what sort of experience I was in for 
when, some weeks after his engagement to Myrtle, 
he sent for me to a luxurious flat where he had in- 
stalled himself together with a valet and secretary. 
This way of going on was characteristic of him. 
He delighted in adding to the tiresome parapher- 
nalia and mechanism of practical existence which a 
man of intelligence does his utmost to simplify, and 
had a special predilection for being attended hand 
and foot by a menial. This functionary dealt with 
the wearing-apparel, unguents, perfumes, cosmetics, 
cigars, cigarettes and the leather, glass and silver 
receptacles in which these and other sundries as 
superfluous as himself were encased, stored, packed 
and transported. Richard had always been some- 
thing of a dandy and was not without taste in his 
manipulation of elegancies. But the lamentable 
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side of his sartorial and other ornate exuberance, 
was his constant complaint that it left him no time 
to do what he wanted to do and that the whole 
concern got on his nerves. One would have 
thought that, finding himself providentially pre- 
served from drowning by such a lifebuoy as Myrtle, 
he would have reacted more hygienically to a per- 
sonality which radiated gaiety and buoyant spirits. 
Clad in an elaborate silken dressing-gown, he was ly- 
ing back in a capacious leather arm-chair and, as I en- 
tered the room, his eyes received me with a specially 
prepared expression of sullen and gloomy resent- 
ment. 

“I have sent for you as a matter of urgent neces- 
sity. Idonot pretend that what I have to say, what 
I have decided on, will be agreeable to you.” 

I waited, prepared for what was coming. The 
less I said, the less easy he would find it to exor- 
cize me. 

“I have made up my mind finally to part with 
you.” 

My anticipation was justified. I remained silent. 
So far his eyes had been averted, they now glow- 
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ered at me. I recognized the stigmata; he was 
working himself up. 

“T have submitted long enough to your use of 
me—to your regarding my body as a host for your 
poisonous culture.” 

Body, host, culture. There was some significance 
in these words. Had my inimical associate actually 
been thinking? He appeared to have reached the 
end of the introduction of the first stage in a thesis. 
Perhaps discussion would elucidate it. 

“There are all sorts of bacilli,” I suggested. 
“All aren’t destructive.” 

He leaned forward with a hand on each side of 
his chair. 


” there was passionate vehemence in 


“Y ours— 
his voice, ‘“‘yours is more than destructive, it is a 
virulent and deadly poison.”’ He shrank back after 
that effort and added from the depth of his chair: 
“You have always been my evil genius.” 

“Why evil?” 

At this juncture, I guarded myself against being 
provocative and tempered my tone to that of in- 
quiry. He was roused again by my question. 
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‘(When were you anything else as far back as I 
remember? And how could it be otherwise—with 
your origin?” 

I was not angered but his throwing that in my 
teeth was surprisingly ungenerous. “I’m not re- 
sponsible for that,” I replied. 

“It’s the only evil thing you aren’t accountable 
for.” 

Evil! Evil! The word seemed to be obsessing 
him. 

“T don’t know what evil means. It belongs to 
the Christian terminology and, as an expression, 
seems to me comparative, qualificative, relative. 
You mean that my influence on you degrades you in 
some way from a certain ethical standard you posit 
for yourself.” 

He uttered a sound signifying impatience. 

“I’m not having a dialectical discussion. Your 
sophistries are irrelevant. I have told you I have 
come to a decision. Henceforth you go your way 
and leave me in peace.” 

His mouth closed firmly. For the first time 
there was a positive note in his voice, there was 
resolve in his gesture. This was becoming in- 
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teresting. A crisis of any kind stimulates me. 

I considered a moment. What were the implica- 
tions, what would be the results of his decision? 
He had spoken truer than he knew when he said 
that his body was a host for my culture. It was. 
But it was more, it was an indispensable body. In- 
dependence of it was useless to me. An inner neces- 
sity to which I could ascribe no origin, to which I 
had no key, of which I could not discover the cause, 
drove me to operate through his physical person- 
ality. Without him, the persistence of my ego 
would be impossible. I should expire from inani- 
tion. My energy had to feed upon his spirit, ab- 
sorb it into itself, coalesce with, in order to domi- 
nate, it. His spirit was the organism upon which 
my life-giving bacillus must feed to develop and 
procreate itself unceasingly. That much I knew. 
It was a secret knowledge which I had slowly and 
painfully acquired, a knowledge hidden from him, 
hidden from all who had ever known him, from 
all but one who ever would know him in the flesh. 
That one was Myrtle. She did not yet know, but 
this daughter of Pharaoh had, by a strange and 
inexplicable wisdom, intuitive and occult, discovered 
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the basket in the bulrushes. These thoughts flashed 
nakedly through my mind in all their clear integrity. 
I knew the law, I was its prophet. How could I 
quail before my servant? 

“Very well, Richard, it shall be as you will—on 
one condition.” 

He lifted his head contemptuously. 

“Tt is for me to make conditions, for you to accept 
them.” 

I brushed aside his arrogant fiat. 

“At least you can hear what I have to say.” 

“Say on.” 

“If Myrtle approves of your decision, I ac- 
cept it.” 

I watched his face as I spoke. Though the effect 
of my words was barely perceptible, I detected the 
effort to control it. 

“Can you imagine—do you for an instant flatter 
yourself that she, who loves me, would desire the 
continuance of an association which would embitter 
our happiness ?” 

“You use words in a sense I don’t understand. 
What do you mean by happiness ?” 

“The antithesis of everything you represent. 
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You have been directly associated with some of the 
most miserable moments of my life.” 

“Such as?” 

‘““My nauseous experience with Virginia.” 

‘“‘Nauseous? Was I responsible for the emetic? 
It was through my revelation of her obliquity that 
you finally threw her over.” 

“I refuse to go into the past. I will talk to 
Myrtle.” 

“In my presence ?” 

“Your effrontery is beyond words.” 

“Why effrontery? But I won’t insist on my pres- 
ence, because she will.”’ 

Richard jumped violently out of his chair and 
made as if he would strike me. 

“Clear out, damn you. Take your accursed, 
devilish form out of my sight.” 

There was nothing for me to do but withdraw. 


The hour had come when I must fight. Nothing 
less than my self-preservation was at stake. There 
was no doubt in my mind that, unless Myrtle inter- 
vened, Richard would now finally get rid of me. 
He was, after all, to that extent I had underesti- 
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mated him, resolved to reconstruct his life and he 
had evidently succeeded in convincing himself that, 
as long as I was in any way mixed up with him, the 
reconstruction he had in mind would be impossible. 
This was, in fact, serious. Moreover, I could not, 
at that time, feel any confidence in Myrtle’s ventur- 
ing openly to espouse my cause. She had but dis- 
covered the infant, and its life would remain a 
fragile affair until she had provided it with a robust 
wet-nurse or at least a nourishing food-extract. I 
determined to see her. I had never hitherto 
done so alone and it was no easy matter, for 
she was watched and guarded night and day by 
social experts as vigilant as any of Pharaoh’s janis- 
saries. 


At this turning-point, luck once more came my 
way, though not Richard’s. Whether as a result of 
his interview with me or of other unaccustomed 
exertions (the doctor ascribed his condition to gen- 
eral strain), directly, it must have been, after I left 
him, he was seized with excruciating pain and an 
immediate operation was decided upon. 

Myrtle took matters in hand. Myrtle obtained 
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the services of the best surgeon; by order of Myrtle, 
nurses arrived, a special mattress, special pillows. 
That was as it should be, for women, loving the 
body, know it, understand it, respect it as men do not 
but should. And I needed the body Myrtle cared 
for. She was a woman, and in love. She wanted 
his body, it was that she was in love with, it 
was that love she had in common with lesser 
women, lesser but great in so far as they are men’s 
women. 

Richard had never respected his body, he had 
wasted it as he had wasted the other gifts of youth; 
passion, purpose, eagerness, curiosity, all the ener- 
gies. He clothed his body, took infinite pains in the 
selection of its coverings, but when the living thing 
ailed, he neglected it. And Myrtle, resenting that, 
felt intuitively the need of me to shame him for his 
neglect of his body, for the neglect she would have 
to pay for. 


The operation was duly performed. 

Richard is recovering from the anesthetic, Myr- 
tle sits beside the bed, her eyes fixed on his pallid 
countenance. He is rambling confusedly. She bends 
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her head close to the pillow to catch his murmurs. 
“Tt’s the same. . . . It’s all part of the same... . 
the same thing. .-. . I seé now. . . . I see. - 2.” 
His eyes open slowly and take in Myrtle—she puts 
her hand on his. “I understand now,” he says 
feebly. ‘‘Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

‘Understand what?” she asks. 

He turns his head slowly away from her and 
gazes fixedly at me as I stand at the foot of the bed. 
An expression of supreme disgust spreads over his 
features, he turns his head away, his eyes close. 
There is silence. The nurse moves forward, and in 
a low pleasant whisper: 

“You'd better go now, he’s asleep.” 

He opens his eyes again. 

“No I’m not. Don’t go, Myrtle, don’t go.” 

He lifts her hand to his lips feebly—then seems 
suddenly to remember me. 

Again his eyes, which look unnaturally dark and 
piercing, meet mine. 

‘““Go—now.” 

He says the words slowly as though he is con- 
sidering their significance. I feel under a strange 
compulsion as I move slowly towards the door. It 
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required an effort of will to turn and look towards 
the bed. His eyes are following me, and Myrtle’s 
follow his. 

‘How I hate you.” 

In the instant the words reached my ears, the sense 
of compulsion left me as though a spell had been 
broken and I was free again. I took my eyes off 
him and smiled at Myrtle. She looked back 
gravely; it seemed to me there was wonder now in 
her face. I stood at the open door, holding her 
eyes until I closed it behind me. 


Richard’s explosion of hate had not affected me 
beyond giving me a subject for reflexion. I knew 
that hate was a force but I knew also that it was a 
wasteful and destructive one. His nature was soft 
and gentle, his temperament volatile and changeable. 
To hate with a long consistent hatred demands a 
sustained, malevolent energy which I knew was not 
in his psychology. 

Everything now turned on the attitude of Myrtle. 
She was a woman who never acted upon impulse, or, 
it would be truer to say, whose impulses were the 
result of a fusion of intuition and conscious intel- 
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ligence. Yet I doubted whether she knew herself 
why she needed my presence at the bed-side. It 


struck me that I might have to divine and turn to 
my own use those intuitional resources of which she 
was hardly conscious. Richard’s intelligence only 
enabled him to explore one hemisphere of Myrtle’s 
personality. He could roam as he pleased over 
that. But there was another which contained great 
seas and continents, tropical forests and arctic 
zones undreamt of by him, sensed by me, in whose 
depths and vastnesses strange sights might be seen, 
unheard-of creatures might be encountered, and 
memorable emotions might be experienced. It was 
now my task to win the freedom and gain the re- 
sources I needed to explore this new world. 


I retired to my solitude and waited on events. 
It was not long before I received a summons from 
Myrtle to join them at the sea, where, accompanied 
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by her parents, she had taken Richard to recuper- 
ate. 

Within a few miles’ drive of the watering-place, 
there was a secluded inn to which, unknown to her 
parents, the lovers daily repaired. I found them 
in a pleasant apartment at the back, opening into a 
shady garden, and was agreeably surprised by the 
comparative warmth of Richard’s reception. Char- 
acteristically, Myrtle made no allusion to my last 
appearance nor offered any explanation of her 
present call for me. I had hardly joined them be- 
fore they proceeded with the conversation my ar- 
rival had evidently interrupted. 

“T can’t think,” she remarked to Richard, “that 
you'll long be satisfied with a life that is nothing 
but change and bustle.” 

‘What an extraordinary way to describe travel- 
ling, my dear girl. One doesn’t bustle, one lingers.” 

“You said just now you wanted to be constantly 
on the move.” 

“To move is one thing, to bustle another. You 
have admitted your complete ignorance of Art. 
How can one know anything of Art without trav- 
elling ?” 
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Myrtle appearing to be rather doubtful of how 
to answer this question, I thought I might parry 
it with another. 

“What have Art and travelling in common? 
The greatest artists either never travelled or, if 
they did, only to escape destruction of one kind or 
another.” 

“My position” replied Richard “‘is not that of an 
artist. You may be right about that. I want to 
show Myrtle what beauty is. You can’t see beauty 
without going where it is to be found.” 

Myrtle not answering and looking at me I re- 
plied: ‘‘As to that, what is beauty?” 

Richard looked irritated. 

“Tm not discussing the abstract problem of 
beauty. What I’m saying is that for anyone who 
has never seen beautiful architecture, beautiful pic- 
tures, beautiful scenes, travel is a means of enlight- 
enment.” 

“Ah. Cook’s guide and a Baedeker. I’ve no 
objection to those people thinking they are discover- 
ing beauty. But they don’t, whether they travel or 
stay at home. If I understand Myrtle, what she 
means is that for her sort of beauty, movement in 
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that sense isn’t necessary. I’m not discussing the 
hygiene of movement or travelling as a tonic for 
jaded nerves, nor even the beauty of movement, any 
more than that of immobile contemplation. My 
point is that you don’t get beauty by running after it. 
What you may get is the illusion of it. Travel for 
the artist may increase his feeling for beauty, or it 
may not. It can’t give others a sense they haven't 
got. A sense of beauty is there or it isn’t. Travel 
as a means of enlightenment belongs to the domain 
of fact, not of Art. Perhaps you are referring to 
that sort of travel, documentary travel, travel for 
purposes of information. I gather that Myrtle 
isn’t interested in that.” 

Richard’s face was a study of exhausted pa- 
tience. 

‘Then the world is wrong and you're right. Peo- 
ple who travel are fools.” 

“The world’s being wrong doesn’t affect me; it 
nearly always is. They are not necessarily fools. 
They may be social explorers or merchants of 
pleasure or those who, having no personality, are 
seeking one; or, being bored with their own, think 
strangers will discover them to be more important, 
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more charming or more interesting than they think 
they are themselves, or than their friends think 
them.” 

He turned to Myrtle. 

“You agree with him, I can see. He has always 
been opposed to my way of thinking—to my way of 
feeling about life.’ He turned to me. “You'll 
admit that, anyhow.” 

“Necessarily. You like to live in a state of illu- 
sion, I don’t. My business is to investigate causes, 
yours to react to effects.” 

“Effects themselves are causes if I react to them. 
I see no point in your dictum.” 

Myrtle got up and sat on the arm of the old- 
fashioned tapestried easy-chair in which her lover 
was sitting, put an arm round his shoulder, and 
kissed him. 

“IT hope you’re not cross with me, Richard 
dear.” 

“There’s a thing you don’t understand, darling. 
Travelling for me is going home, for you it is leav- 
ing home. That makes all the difference.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. 
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“A distinction between two kinds of nostalgia,” 
I suggested. 

“You may call it nostalgia if it pleases you. 
That’s a name like any other. What does it 
mean?” 

“Sentimental weakness.” 

“It may be sentimental, it may be weak. It’s a 
natural human feeling in both cases, she for her 
family, I for ” He threw his arms up above 


his head with a vague gesture. 

“For what?” 

“For something I’m seeking. Something all 
your cleverness can never give me.” 

“Can’t you find a name for it?’ I asked. 

“T can’t. If I could, you wouldn’t understand. 
It’s a thing of the soul. I know that doesn’t inter- 
est you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Your personality, your psychology are—what 
shall I say ?—antithetic to the idea of a soul!” 

“T don’t know what a soul is. I can’t be wildly 
interested in a thing I know nothing about.” 

Richard looked to Myrtle for support, which, 
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from her expression, she was not prepared to give. 

‘You seem to be on his side again. Did you send 
for him to be your spokesman ?”” 

If that was the explanation, she neither afirmed 
nor denied it. I looked towards her but she 
avoided my eyes. Hers, a little shadowed I 
thought, as though she were perplexed, were elo- 
quent of sympathy with Richard. 

“Those,’’ he continued, “who don’t believe in 
souls, don’t want them. If you don’t want a soul, 
you won’t have a soul.” 

‘What was to be made of such a remark as that? 
Again I looked at Myrtle, again got no response. 
Had she any use for this balderdash? 

“That sounds uncommonly like certain treat- 


ments of our day, such as : 


I saw his temper rising. 

“It’s easy to scoff. You’ve always been an adept 
at that. You're a materialist. A man, for you, is 
no better than an animal.” 

“He is an animal, sometimes a very nasty ani- 
mal.” 

As I spoke, I wondered what I was talking like 
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this for. It seemed very childish. When I had 
been with Richard at other times, before Myrtle’s 
appearance, we never conversed, because our brief 
time together was spent in recrimination. Was my 
opinion of his comparative intelligence only based 
upon his talent for abuse? And now my last harm- 
less and negligible remark seemed to have roused his 
anger again. Once more Myrtle moved close to 
him and soothed him with loving phrases. With 
a friendly nod to both, I disappeared. 


Richard still believed that the Cosmos in general 
and this planet in particular are regulated in accord- 
ance with an ethical system called the Christian re- 
ligion, and continued to judge his own acts and those 
of the world at large by the mystical standard of 
an all-seeing, all-knowing Deity who would some- 
how or other put things right in the end. At first 
sight one would have supposed that this moral flab- 
biness would have favoured my influence and pro- 
vided opportunity for me to increase my hold on 
him. The contrary had been the case. He had 
always identified his hostile reaction to my person- 
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ality with the protests of his conscience, and that 
conscience of Richard’s was a troublesome com- 
modity. 


My next contact with them was in Paris, where 
Myrtle had been urgently called to the bed-side of 
her dying sister Sylvia. 

I recall the moment when I found myself in an 
apartment high up above a broad avenue and, enter- 
ing a room, beheld the wailing figure of a bald- 
headed man of middle age, prone upon the floor. 
Within me rose a seething torrent of contempt in- 
duced I know not by what atavistic association of 
such outward show of grief with abject cowardice. 

Richard goes towards the prostrate body and 
puts an arm under its shoulders. ‘‘Oh, my dear fel- 
low, don’t give way like that. Come, pull yourself 
together “i 


Suddenly perceiving me, under his 
breath in a vehement whisper, as he helps the other 
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to a chair: “You here! The house of grief is 


’ 


no place for you,” and then again to the bereaved: 
“Tl get you a glass of brandy.”’ 

I follow him closely out of the room. In the 
corridor he faces round at me with a return of his 
old vicious resentment. 

“By what right do you show yourself in the midst 
of sorrow? You who have never known suffering, 
you who are devoid of human feeling?” 

“Didn’t you call me?” I asked. 

“TI?” Amazement replaced anger. 

“Then Myrtle must have. Do you think I came 
to look at a disgusting sight like that ?” 

He set his teeth as though exerting all his will. 

“Devil!” he snorted. “Do you dare to insinu- 
ate that Myrtle has sent for you at such a time as 
this? She has been there’’—he pointed at a closed 
door—‘‘through the night. Do you imagine your 


”? 


presence could console her for 

The words died on his lips, Myrtle came softly 

out of the room as he spoke, and stood between 

us. She looked from me to the other, inquiringly, 

apparently taking my presence for granted. No 

tears were in her eyes nor any mark of weeping. 
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Richard put his arm round her, kissed her cheek. 

‘He chooses this time of all others to force his 
presence—to scoff at sorrow.” 

Myrtle’s eyes told me words weren't needed. 

“She died at a very early hour, the doctors say 
she suffered no pain at all. She died smiling. I 
wasn’t with her. I have never seen, I hope I never 
shall see, death. Let us go in and see the boys.” 

In an adjoining room we found them, twins of 
twelve, sitting disconsolate with tear-stained eyes. 
They came eagerly to meet us at the door and 
greeted Myrtle affectionately. The room was ar- 
ranged for play; in a corner stood Indian clubs and, 
suspended across the middle, a rubber punch-ball. 

“Are you good at that?” I asked after a moment. 

They looked at each other, grinning. 

“Pretty fair,” one said. 

“Have a go,” I suggested. 

In a moment, one was at it, then the other pushed 
his fellow out of the way and attacked the ball with 
greater vigour. Richard forgot about the brandy 
and looked on. Mpyrtle’s face showed she was en- 
joying the game. 
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I crept from the room. There was nothing more 
for me to do. 


My spasmodic appearances followed by swift 
withdrawals did not incommode me; every fresh 
summons was a spur to my energies, an encourage- 
ment of my ambition. Myrtle’s reason for desiring 
my presence, interesting in its obscurity, was of less 
importance than her need for me. She had seen 
clearly from the first what had for long been equally 
clear to me, that Richard was incapable of standing 
alone because he did not know where he stood. 
Had she realized the limitations of her own direct 
influence and was she using me as a channel for its 
indirect exercise? Or was she convinced that in me 
resided the potential force that could, if given free- 
dom, rule the roost and in the end construct some- 
thing that would justify her love and elevate its 
object ? 

I have made it clear that I was not seeking Myr- 
tle’s love apart from Richard. I was content that 
he should bask in her warmth so long as this did not 
involye my exclusion. I could now go a step further 
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in approval. Myrtle, unlike other women, was not 
satisfied with loving and being loved. She meant 
to use her love, and unless I was mistaken, in what- 
ever way she used it, I stood to gain. For the time 
being, it was immaterial whether she meant to keep 
the reins in her own hand or abandon them to me. 


Richard’s prejudices and principles of life were 
always fundamentally bourgeois, his ideal was aris- 
tocratic in the limited middle-class sense of the term. 
He had, for instance, an ineradicable conviction that 
the perfected type of homo sapiens was that held 
up for worship by succeeding generations of the 
mixed breed which inhabits these islands under 
the sacrosanct and semi-biblical title ‘gentleman.’ 
A concrete illustration of his slavish acceptance of 
this popular creed was afforded by the arrival on the 
scene about this time of a friend of his, one Cyril 
Franchard. 

Richard was exceedingly tenacious of what he 
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called friendship, though what that much abused 
word really meant to him I had never discovered. 
However, Cyril Franchard was one of the “old 
friends” he was bent on introducing to Myrtle and on 
my next irruption I found her enveloped in the atmos- 
phere of prehistoric boredom this gentleman carried 
about with him. A point had evidently been reached 
in the sociable proceedings of that particular evening 
when her patience was giving out and as a counsel 
of despair she had called for my interposition. The 
conversation was on the subject of Richard’s villa 
on the Italian lake where Franchard had formerly 
stayed with him and, as that impecunious gentleman 
of family earned a precarious livelihood by the para- 
sitical commerce of dealing in antiques, of which the 
aforesaid villa was full, his question “What are 
you going to do with the contents?” was natural 
enough. 

Richard looked at Myrtle. 

“What do you think about it?” 

Myrtle looked at me. 

“Tet Elinor have the lot,’ I suggested, voicing, 
I believed, Myrtle’s sentiment. She looked pleased, 
Franchard horrified. 
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‘What? Sacrifice all that beautiful collection! 
Things it took years and years to collect!” 

“Evidences of age are compromising. Why 
stagger under the weight of the past? Such chattels 
are only a burden.” In a whisper to Myrtle: 
“You agree?’ She nodded emphatically. 

‘Why not sell them?” Franchard proposed. “I 
could go over and inspect them and get my firm to 
make a bid.” 

A sentimental expression spread its familiar blear 
over Richard’s features. 

“Elinor would be heart-broken. She loves the 
things. I’d rather give them to her if you approve, 
darling.” 

Myrtle almost yawned as she answered: 

“I don’t care what you do with them as long as 
I don’t have to live with ayes the mouldy 
rubbish,”’ I added for her. 

Franchard stared in amazement. ‘‘Mouldy rub- 
bish! My dear Miss Myrtle, there’s a Luini, a 
Hubert Robert, two Tiepolos, early primitives, a 
bronze inchiostro by Gian di Bologna, a Sansovino 
San Giovanni in box-wood, not to speak of old mas- 
ter drawings, eighteenth-century mezzotints and 
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coloured prints. And the old furniture, the porce- 
lain! The bric-a-brac! There’s a fortune there! 
It would be mad to give all that away.” 

With a sickly and melancholy smile Richard an- 
swered: “I couldn’t sell them, Cyril. Something 
in me wouldn’t allow it. Every piece has an asso- 
ciation, a memory. I’d rather give them away and 
have done with them.” 

“T should burn them. Set fire to the whole con- 
cern 

My whisper only reached Myrtle’s ear, while the 
others rambled on with the disscusion. 


A time-marking period now ensued. The trivial 
and tiresome proceedings that usher in and accom- 
pany legitimized sexual union in our civilized com- 
munity excluded my unwelcome presence. I had 
nothing to gain by closer acquaintance with Rich- 
ard’s and Myrtle’s respective families, whose mem- 
bers as a whole could only disapprove of me and 
deplore the influence on their nephew, brother, 
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daughter, sister, niece and sister-in-law of my icon- 
oclastic spirit. It was natural, at the outset of a 
new married life founded on traditional propriety, 
that the loving but unconsciously incomplete pair 
should keep me at a distance. It was an obvious 
measure of precaution to which, as it saved me 
intolerable boredom, I gladly submitted. Months 
became weeks, weeks days. The divorce was 
granted. They were married. 


The scene of our next meeting was Venice, for 
which insalubrious locality Richard’s intermittent 
nostalgia for the past had a hankering. Myrtle, 
who had heard just enough about Venice to be sure 
she would exceedingly dislike it, had prevailed upon 
Richard to avoid the town and stay at the Lido. 
Here I found them in a large and empty modern 
hotel facing the sandy beach on which, in spite of 
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Richard’s taste for mildewed and musty relics of the 
past, they had been spending the greater part of 
every day, frequenting the city only in the evenings, 
and then, as far as Myrtle could contrive, limiting 
their peregrinations to the Piazza and the Grand 
Canal. As to this, Richard had been nursing a 
grievance which he introduced very soon after my 
arrival. 

‘““Here we've been in Venice for over a week, and 
we haven’t seen the inside of a single church. It 
was as much as I could do to persuade her to spend 
half an hour in the Doges’ Palace : 

“Why should she? Why should anyone if they 
don’t want to?” I asked. 

“Because it’s part of a civilized being’s educa- 


tion.” 

“There are different forms of education. Myrtle 
doesn’t like your kind. What have Paolo Veronese, 
Titian and Bellini got to do with modern civiliza- 
tion?” 

Richard flared up. ‘“‘I wasn’t alluding to aero- 
planes and motor-cars. I meant culture.” 

“You meant the opposite of what you said. 
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We'll let that pass. But Myrtle isn’t interested in 
your alleged culture. She has no use for the storied 
past.” 

“Are you arguing that we have nothing to learn 
from the past, that we’re to sweep it away?” 

“Certainly not. But those who gaze backwards, 
sooner or later become passive onlookers at life, 
whereas those who gaze forward like Myrtle are 
active or potentially active agents.”’ 

“T don’t believe in such generalizations. One can 
be compounded of both.” 

“No. They’re mutually destructive forces. 
Whatever survives of the past must survive by rea- 
son of its vitality. It has no right to be preserved 
at the expense of the present. For Myrtle with her 
strong love of life Venice is an unwholesome and 
malodorous mummy, a cankerous conglomeration of 
sewers and slums where pseudo-cultured and senti- 
mental esthetes poke about and stare at the de- 
liquescent ruins of an old culture that has nothing in 
common with the modern world.” 

‘And you want her to be one of the rabble who 
hate everything beautiful ?” 

“Tf the rabble thought as she does, it would be 
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healthier. The rabble that can get about revels in 
absurd anachronisms like the gondola, glories in 
serenading minstrels, hugs itself with delight in sen- 
timental banality.” 

“You deny that Venice inspires ?”’ 

“I deny that a modern artist can get a stimulus 
from Venice. No fine mind has found itself in 
Venice since Goldoni. Byron, Musset, Ruskin were 
bemused by the Venetian miasmas, Wagner was 
killed by them.” 

The only point of the discussion was that it en- 
abled me to express what I knew to be in the mind 
of Myrtle, but it wasn’t until the evening that I got 
my chance of accomplishing the job she must have 
called me there for. 

We were sitting at a table outside Richard’s fa- 
vourite coffee tavern, a place frequented by small 
functionaries and dilettantes of the brush. Hard 
by us stood a fruit stall, a red, green and yellow 
mass, from which the hot May sun had distilled a 
sickly and putrescent odour. Richard was expati- 
ating on the lovely architecture of the Campo while 
Myrtle, scenting the decaying fruit, cast uneasy eyes 
at the group sitting, heads together, round the neigh- 
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bouring table, talking in excited but subdued tones. 
Suddenly she started. 

“They’re talking of cholera,’ she whispered. 
“Listen!” 

We sat silent, straining our ears to catch such 
words as the unfamiliar Venetian dialect allowed us 
to seize. 

Five cases to-day. Four deaths. No? Si! 
Si, davero! They gesticulated mutely with head- 
shakings. 

“You heard that?’ Myrtle whispered to her 
husband. Her eyes were clouded with apprehen- 
sion. 

Richard blew smoke from his nose. 

‘Pooh! There are always cases of cholera here 
in summer. Ships from the Far East, the Levant.” 

“Horrible. Let’s get away—at once.” 

“Myrtle darling! Run away because some fools 
at a café 3 

I broke in. 

‘“Functionary fools. Maritime-customs fools, 
quarantine fools.” 

“We're safe enough at the Lido.” 
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Obstinate simpleton. 

“If your own body is nothing to you, consider 
Mpyrtle’s. To the British Consul now. He’ll con- 
firm.” 

A short search ran him to earth. In confidence, 
cholera was rampant. Figures difficult to get, of 
course, Venice depended on tourists, the season 
would be killed. Better get out. 

They took the train for Switzerland at midnight. 


Richard and Myrtle had returned from their 
honeymoon and had gone to a south-coast resort to 
join her aged father, who was taking his annual 
summer change. I had not seen them since Venice. 

“I’m going to tell you something curious, some- 
thing I should never have believed possible. It’s 
something to do with Myrtle, at least so it seems 
to me.” 
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Richard eyed me with an almost genial expression, 
unusual in him, his demeanour towards me, in gen- 
eral, being anything but that. 

“Yes,” he went on, “it seems more curious than 
ever, in these surroundings.” 

The surroundings were a large old-fashioned 
smoking-room at the back of the hotel-building 
where we were in the habit of sitting in the evening, 
to get away from the crowd. We were in the 
corner by a writing-table, between the large open 
fire-place and a window. In deep leather arm- 
chairs, two elderly retired judges or colonels were 
slumbering peacefully. The time was almost ten 
at night. The month was August. He drew his 
seat close to the writing-table, took up a pen, dipped 
it in the ink, and began writing. 

Two hours passed. 


Richard was sitting by a bed on which lay Myrtle. 
A lamp on a table by her side threw its light upon 
her upturned face and upon the sheets of paper 
from which he was reading aloud. 


“At his heart lay an indescribable oppression. This gulf 
between him and the past was unbridged by the hurried 
=} O—— 
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sequence of those necessary acts which had filled the inter- 
vening days. The happening of every hour filled his 


memory. «..” 


The phrases followed each other in a cool even 
stream. 

“Do you think it’s any good?” He was address- 
ing Myrtle. 

“Yes. I think so. What made you suddenly 
start on that?” 

“TI don’t know exactly. I was trying to explain, 
Wait a minute.” 

He put the sheets down on her bed, her leg was 
under them, and they fluttered to the floor. He 
clasped his hands across his forehead, unclasped 
them, stared at her. 

“Tt’s never happened to me before. I felt I had 
to write, and he—and he—’’ he turned his eyes 
away from her slowly and fixed them on me, ‘‘he 
made me do it, he put the words into my head.” 
He looked bewilderedly at her. “It’s very curious, 
isn’t it?” 

Myrtle lay back, regarding her husband thought- 
fully. 

“Would you go on with it?” he asked her. 

waif Tome 


to 
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“Certainly I would, if you and he—” she paused, 
‘Sf you and he agree to work together.” 

I spoke for the first time. 

“It’s nothing to do with me. I don’t know what 
he’s writing about. I’m not in the least interested 
in all that. It may be worth doing, I can’t say. It 
isn’t the way I see things, not in the least.” 

Richard stared, his expression of incredulity bore 
the stamp of honesty. 

“But you made me do it.” 

“You knew what you were writing, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I knew. If I hadn’t known, I 
couldn’t have written sense. Whatever it is, the 
stuft’s sane enough.” 

He took up the sheets from the floor and began 
reading them to himself. 

“Yes. It’s sane,’’ I said, ‘‘but it doesn’t seem to 
me to matter—all that about your mother’s death 
and what you were feeling.” 

“It may not matter to you. It matters to me. 
Besides, damn it—”’ he stuffed the sheets into his 
pocket, “it must matter to you or you wouldn’t have 
made me do it.” 

“Unconscious application of energy. It’s a pity 
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you have the use of it. However, that can’t be 
helped at present. Good night.” 

Myrtle must have been grateful to me for going. 
They had only been married a few months and, how- 
ever partial she might be to me, my company at bed- 
time couldn’t have been to her liking. 


Indifferent as I might be to the use that was being 
made of it, this unconscious exercise of force gave 
me an intense and twofold satisfaction. On the 
one side was Richard’s recognition of a power he 
had hitherto disputed when he did not affect to 
ignore it; on the other, an unexpected opportunity 
to explore and study the force itself. Whatever 
its nature was, the fact that it made use of Richard’s 
consciousness through me, showed that it had to 
find an outlet through a combination we together 
supplied. It could not use. me without Richard, it 
could not use Richard without me. What the 
origin of this force was, whether it was generated 
by our unsought union or whether it had an existence 
apart from us, were different aspects of a problem 
I could not now attempt to solve. What mattered 
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to me was that the force should continue to assert 
itself. My self-confidence assured me that in one 
way or another, I should learn to control it for my 
own purposes. 


Again Richard is sitting at the same table and I 
am looking at him. He is reading over what he 
has written and punctuates his silent reading with 
little expressions, such as: ‘‘That’s all right. I 
must put in something there,” and so on. 

‘Have a look at it,” he says. 

I take the sheets in my hand and read. 


“And let me tell you that’s the only way ever to get a 
foothold in English society of the right kind. I know about 
these things—I understand society. I never much cared 
myself, but I care for your sake. . . .” 


I hand him back the sheets. 

“T can’t make head or tail of it, it seems to me 
meaningless.” 

‘“‘That’s because it doesn’t follow on from what 
I was reading last night. This is another part.” 

“Nothing to do with that. I understand the 
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meaning of the words well enough. I can’t see the 
use of writing them. There’s no point in it. Who 
cares about such rubbish? 

“Elinor cared. Can’t you understand that I’m 
expressing something I’ve been through, something 
that I’ve suffered from?” 

‘Suffered from! What did you put up with it 
for? I tried hard enough to get you away. But 
what’s the good of going back to it? Leave the 
past in peace.” 

“T can’t. I can’t reconstruct the present till I’ve 
settled up the past.” 

Had I got to lend myself to this? 

“How long will that take you?” I asked. 

“How am I to know? It depends on you— 
not me.” 

Here was a pretty pass. He depended on me to 
get hold of his past and I depended on him for my 
present existence. What had I in common with the 
people he was writing about, with the lives they 
lived, with their thoughts, their ambitions, their 
pains? What did the physical life and material or 
immaterial satisfaction of these ghosts of a dead 
past matter to me? This force, wherever it came 
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from, whatever its purpose, seemed to be perverse 
and ruthless once it asserted itself. Its ruthlessness 
I had no objection to. That could be turned to ad- 
vantage. But the perversity. “There must be some 
means of dealing with that. 

“Tet me think it over,” I said. 

Richard gathered up the sheets and, head cast 
down, went slowly to the door. 


Work, if this singular use of time could be so 
called, continued under the same conditions for 
many evenings. As Richard’s enthusiasm grew, the 
hours of our curious collaboration extended until 
they encroached further and further upon the night. 
After a prolonged sitting, some ‘weeks later, I ac- 
companied Richard upstairs. Myrtle was lying 
awake, reading, and looked up from her book as we 
entered. Her face expressed a certain uneasiness 
but she made no remark, waiting for Richard to 
start reading aloud as usual. 

“I don’t think Pll read it to you to-night,” he 
said, “you must be tired and it’s late.” 

“Oh. Never mind, do.” 
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‘Besides, I’m not pleased with what I’ve done. 
Up till now it has gone all right but this evening I’ve 
got a feeling that I’ve gone wrong. I don’t seem 
to have written what I wanted to write.” 

“Well, let me hear.” 

He didn’t answer but fumbled with the sheets, 
reading a few lines here and there. 

“It’s got nothing to do with—with——” 

“With what, darling?” 

“You see, I want to deal with the past. I want 
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to straighten it out 

“Well?” 

“This isn’t about the past. It’s all jumbled up. 
It’s what’s in my mind in a way but it isn’t—it isn’t 
ripe.” 

“Read it anyhow. Perhaps I shan’t agree with 
you.” 

“All right, I will. But I know it’s no good.” 


He held the sheets under the lamp and read: 


“Myrtle at the time when Richard Kurt entered her life 
was a creature at once unusually mature and yet unformed. 
Mature in character and in an unconscious wisdom of her 
own which her intelligence served without effort for its own 
sake; an unselfish intelligence, demanding no autonomy and 
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limited to daily exercise moderate in measure and restricted in 
scope. She had always taken the easiest path, less because it 
was easy than because her wisdom recommended it. Life 
had so far demanded of her no special enterprise; her always 
serene spirit prevailed over impatience of obstacles to a freer 
development of mind and accepted a passive attitude towards 
Life. Perhaps because it had never been called upon to re- 
sist shock, this spirit was not only equal to the assault of 
events for which it had had no preparation but reintegrated 
itself in a wholly new attitude, as active and determined as 
it had hitherto been passive and indifferent. Though at first 
the impact of a personality, so antithetic to the continuity and 
sobriety of the Vendramin tradition, was masked by conven- 
tion, Myrtle was not for an instant deceived. She fully 
realized and as fully accepted the implications of her sponsor- 
ship. Outward appearance, manners and behaviour never 
concealed from her that ‘Kurt’ was an adventurer of a type 
unfamiliar to any member of her family. She knew from 
the start that she was going to have her hands full and that 
the technique of dealing with a character of this kind would 
have to be learnt as she went along. At the beginning these 
considerations occupied her hardly at all. Thought was 
playing second fiddle to sentiment. Was he really coming 
into her life? was a much more urgent question than what 
she would do with him when he got there. For though he 
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had asked her to marry him the same day as he had left his 
wife and she had immediately accepted him, a year must pass 
before he could be free and they were at the first days of it. 
The consent of her aged father to a tacit understanding, a 
distasteful arrangement to which his love for and confidence 
in her had constrained him, had rather added to than lessened 
her load. For she had made herself responsible for the good 
behaviour of one for whom good behaviour meant nothing. 
Could Richard live without her? If he could, he would do 
so and whether she married him or not, he would be nothing 
to her. And with her eyes open to even a possibility of that 
she would not marry him. She had no certainty of the 
rightness of her intuition about him, an intuition which, 
however unlimited its potentiality, as yet only informed her 
that whatever he was, he was not that which he believed 
himself to be. What others who thought they knew him, his 
familiars if any, his family, thought, mattered a little, but 
very little, to her—mattered to the extent only that their 
opinions influenced or affected him. Her intuition first, its 
confirmation by her reason afterwards, these were the only 
arbitrators. "There was no lying in wait, no conscious scru- 
tiny, hardly observation. ‘The day-to-day, the hour-to-hour 
Richard would, she knew, reveal himself in his being and be- 
coming as present glided into future, as future became 
present, then past, then history.” 
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While he read, Myrtle sat up in the bed, leaning 
on her elbow, listening with dilating eyes. When 
he reached the last words she stared at Richard 
without speaking. 

“You see. It’s not what I meant to write at all. 
It’s like someone else writing about us as we were 
a short time ago. I shall have to tear it up and 
begin again.” 

“No. No. Don’t do that.” Myrtle was still 
staring at him, then suddenly she became aware of 
me. I was sitting close behind Richard, in the 
darkness; the head of the bed and Myrtle’s night- 
clad figure were in the half-light of the lamp which 
shed all its light towards Richard but downwards on 
the papers in his hand. 

“He certainly must have made you write that.” 
She looked at me reflectively. 

“You think so?” I said. ‘‘Well. You see, I’m 
investigating and I thought I’d try a little experi- 
ment. Now es 


Richard interrupted in an almost violent tone. 
‘So you did it on purpose. You simply used me 
as a vehicle for your own selfish purposes.” 
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‘Wait a minute, Richard, give him a chance of ex- 
plaining, darling.” 

“I can’t discover what the force is without experi- 
ment. You’re concerned with writing this book. 
You said you couldn’t do it without me, that you’d 
written what I made you write. I told you I didn’t 
want you to write anything, that what you read had 
no meaning for me. Are we agreed so far?” 

Richard nodded with a surly expression. 

“IT told you I should have to think it out. It’s 
a very difficult business. I’m only at the beginning 
of it. But I think I’ve discovered something u 

Neither of them spoke. Both waited with their 
eyes on me. 


“T think now that you’ve read that—I see my 


” 


way to 

I stopped because I realized I was just going to 
give myself away. I had been going to say: “I 
think I see my way to liberating myself.” That 
wouldn’t suit Richard. He wanted to write his 
book. The force was only of importance to him in 
so far as it enabled him to do that. I must use my 
craft. 
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“I'll put it another way,” I said lightly. “I 
think Myrtle comes in here.” 

I knew I couldn’t manage him without her. 

“T’ll do anything I can to help you—anything.” 

Richard interrupted petulantly. 

“To help him. Why him? It is I who need 
your help. What does it matter about him?” 

Myrtle put out her hand and stroked his hair. 

“It matters for your own sake. If I help him, 
that is if I can help him, he'll help you. Won't 
you ?”’ she asked, addressing me. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “I don’t want to 
help anyone but if he wants to write that book, ap- 
parently he can’t do it without me. I’ve no objec- 
tion to his trying. I don’t care whether he writes 
it or not. I only care about the force and how it 
can be used.” 

‘What do you want me to do?” she asked. 

“Tt isn’t so much what I want you to do as what 
you want yourself. If you want to help me, you 
can help me. I think I can say I know that.” 

“How shall I begin?” 

I thought a moment. It couldn’t be got at like 
that. I couldn’t tell her that the only way she could 
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help me was by suppressing Richard, by using all 
her influence on my side. She was in love with 
Richard, not with me. As yet at all events, she 
only wanted to help me because Richard needed me. 
The only prudent course for me was to appear to 
subordinate myself to Richard’s purpose, which, for 
the moment, was writing this, to me, completely 
futile book. The reading of this evening had con- 
firmed the value of my experimental investiga- 
tions. I should use that knowledge in my own way, 
subtly and gradually. I answered her question by 
another. 

“Do you want Richard to write?” 

She cast a gently inquiring glance at her husband 
and answered slowly, doubtfully: ‘I don’t know.” 

“T don’t either,” he responded; “perhaps it’s a 
disease, but after I’ve done a few pages I feel a sort 
of relief.” 

They both looked towards me. 

“Tt’s a fearfully boring undertaking,” I said. 
“Couldn’t you drop all that early part and get down 
to the present ?” 

“Go on from where I read this evening, you 
mean?” I felt him wavering under me. 
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“Possibly. Treat the past as summarily as pos- 
sible and retrospectively.” 

He fidgeted nervously, trying to extricate himself 
from my toils. 

“What objection have you to the past? One 
must live in the past, part of the time, whether one 
likes it or not.” 

Myrtle asserted her opinion resolutely. “I 
don’t.” 

“No. You're exceptional. Besides, you’re satis- 
fied with your past—I’m not.” 

‘All the more reason to turn your back on it,” I 
said. 

“T will when I’ve laid it to rest,’ Richard an- 
swered gloomily. 

“Tll help you give it its quietus if you'll make a 
bargain with me.” 

He looked up at me sharply. 

“What is the bargain?” 

“T’ll submit to the exactions of your past if you'll 
stand the cost of my future.” 

He looked to Myrtle for an opinion. 

“IT should agree,” she said firmly. 
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“How can I when I don’t know what is in- 
volved ?” 

“T don’t know what horse’s work I shall be in 
for, laying your ghosts,” I said. ‘The job may use 
up all my energy. You've got the best of the bar- 


gain. We live to-day. To-morrow ? But 


I’m ready to chance it.” 

Here again my reserves of knowledge came to my 
aid. I knew, as he did not, that however wea- 
risome the task of this writing might be, I should be 
enabled by the continuous co-operation to pursue my 
investigations into the significance and uses of the 
mysterious force that made that co-operation pos- 
sible. I knew further that in the course of recon- 
structing his uninteresting and wasted past, I should 
be laying the foundations for a future which I 
should dominate. Moreover, confident as ever in 
my own powers, I believed that this was the in- 
evitable course prescribed by destiny for the evolu- 
tion of my ego. 


The bargain was not struck. If it had been, Rich- 
ard, whatever his intention, would have failed to 
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act up to it. Consistency of purpose was foreign 
to his temperament. He was incapable of sustained 
perseverance even in what he himself wanted to do. 

The day following the discussion I have just re- 
lated, whether owing to fatigue or some other cause, 
he left me uncalled. The next day he made an at- 
tempt at resuming his writing, changing the hour to 
late afternoon. The attempt was abortive. We 
were quite alone in the same room at the back of the 
hotel, the quietude of which was not even troubled 
by the post-prandial snorers. He sat down at the 
usual table, took the usual pen in his hand. Some 
minutes passed. ‘Then, throwing down his pen, he 
exclaimed: 

“T can’t work when I’ve got something else in my 
mind. My uncle wants us to join him in Hamburg. 
My two old aunts are keen on seeing Myrtle. I 
can’t very well refuse, and I want to go abroad 
anyhow.” 

‘The bargain’s off then, is it ?” 

‘Not off. Postponed. I can’t work while I’m 
away, So it’s no use going on now.” 

“Quite so. You don’t need me, that’s certain. 
It doesn’t matter in the least, only next time you 
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may find you'll have to pay a bigger price for my 
co-operation. I don’t change my mind so easily as 


you.” 


Until the appearance of Myrtle my main pre- 
occupation had been to liberate my ego, to provide 
it with freedom of functioning, in defiance of Rich- 
ard. It follows therefore that the struggle in- 
volved for him a process of disintegration which I 
endeavoured to hasten by all means in my power. 
The collapse of Richard’s moral fabric then seemed 
to me the indispensable condition of my self- 
fulfilment. I now began to perceive that, with 
Myrtle, the position had changed. By a sort of 
alchemy, which I believed to be only in part a con- 
scious purpose, she had arrested Richard’s disinte- 
gration and was engaged in transmuting the el- 
ements of our dual interdependence into a new com- 
bination. What the result of this transmutation 
would be I could not foretell, but the recent expe- 
rience had disclosed a new basis of interaction be- 
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tween Richard and myself; for the first time, the 
possibility of a modus vivendi was disclosed. These 
considerations reconciled me to the abrupt breaking 
off of the curious collaboration which, however in- 
significant its immediate results, was promising as 
a field for experiment. 


I am in a large square room that seems in a man- 
ner familiar to me. With their backs to me, Rich- 
ard, Myrtle and three other figures are gazing at 
two pictures, masterly and vital portraits of a 
middle-aged man and a middle-aged woman, amaz- 
ingly strong and resilient personalities, dressed in 
the fashion of the end of the eighteenth century. 
Of the three figures, one, a man of short square 
build, is muttering. He doesn’t turn. He is ab- 
sorbed in the portraits. 

“Thou Nathaniel! Thou Johanna! Look down 
upon us. Theophilus, William, married among 
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strangers. Now they are gone. Both begat sons 
but the old stock is dying out, dying out. They can- 
not make, they cannot hold. Richard, weaker son 
of a weak father, has no issue; Anthony, a wast- 
rel, what can his boy become? ‘Theo’s two boys 
are not of us. Their mother’s God is not our God, 
her people are not our people. We are dying 
out.” 

It was Frederick Kurt who turned and, without 
speaking, looking downwards, walked slowly across 
the room. I caught his grim, firm profile, the thin 
shaven lips, the ‘“‘trifle of whisker,” the air of “‘self- 
confidence and self-esteem,’’ and, over all, the 
shadow of the past, the shadow of death. One by 
one, the others followed him, except Myrtle, who 
sat down at an open grand piano and, playing a few 
chords, sang in a low half-voice: 


“Die arme Seele spricht zum Leibe: 
Ich lass’ nicht ab von dir, ich bleibe 
Bei dir—ich will mit dir versinken, 
In Tod und Nacht, Vernichtung trinken! 


Her eyes wandered from the keys to the portraits 
and gathering in mine: 
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O, Das ist grauenhaft; O bleib, 
Bleib bei mir, du geliebter Leib!” 


She rose from the piano and, as we approached the 
half-open folding doors, a lady, hidden behind one 
side of them, came forward, put her arms about her, 
and kissed her. At that instant, Richard caught 
sight of me and, evidently reacting unconsciously to 
early association, scowled darkly at me as he spoke 
into the ear-trumpet the lady with Myrtle held in 
her hand: ‘“Doesn’t she sing beautifully, Aunt 
Vittoria?” 
I went as I came. 


An Italianate room with the inevitable ornate 
bookshelves, masses and masses of books; Richard 
pulls one out and looks at it; a bronze bust here, 
Dante, another there, Voltaire, an oil painting of a 
Madonna con bambini, carved arm-chairs, red dam- 
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ask coverings, large writing-table with massive 
bronze inkstand, at which sits a tired-looking man 
of fifty, white-haired, high-browed, Jamesian- 
Europeanized-American, whose eyes follow Richard 
examining his books, through the window to a ter- 
race, beyond the terrace a slope with parterres be- 
flowered, beyond that a lake. This was another of 
Richard’s ‘old friends,” living that exemplary and 
regulated life of dignified and cultured somnolence 
that so much appealed to him. How these people 
love lakes, how they accumulate books! Myrtle 
talking to a woman beside her on a red damask sofa, 
a woman of less than forty, a pretty-pretty, worried, 
nervous, dark-eyed face, talking about the woman’s 
disease or whatever it is, a form of neurasthenia 
apparently; Myrtle is being solicitous. 

“T call them spasms, they come on, quite un- 
awares. But I’m much better than I was. Boiton 
is a genius. He has a marvellous system, entirely 
his own invention. He’s written a book about it.” 

Myrtle, playing sympathetic eyes upon the in- 
valid: ‘What is the system?” 

“Tt’s through the mind, you must control your 
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body through your mind. Everything has to pass 
through the mind. D’you see what I mean? I 
mean, d’you see what he means?” 

Myrtle nods. 

“T have to do exercises, mental-discipline exer- 
cises he calls them. When I wake at night I have to 
repeat certain sentences like ‘I’m lying in bed. 
There’s nothing the matter with me. Presently I 
shall go to sleep again.’ That calms me and pre- 
vents the spasm coming and I generally do go to 
sleep.” 

Myrtle nods again but her eyes seek escape. A 
dark-haired girlish-looking youth enters the room 
and stands behind the sofa. ‘The tired face of the 
man at the writing-table brightens, his eyes gleam. 

“Adolph knows all about it, don’t you, Adolph?” 

The boy, he is little more, smiles at Myrtle, and 
answers in French. “Yes, yes, dear, but you 
mustn’t talk about it, it’s bad for you.” 

“But she asked me, didn’t you, Mrs. Kurt, Myr- 
tle I mean? You did, didn’t you?” 

Richard joins the group. 

‘Do you remember our trips in the mountains, 
Mr. Kurt, Richard I mean? Wasn’t it lovely?” 
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Myrtle extricates herself. 

‘The woman’s daft,’ I whispered; “why doesn’t 
he lock her up?” 

“He wouldn’t think he had a right to his com- 


pensation unless he paid the price,” 


Myrtle an- 
swered. 

The tall, thin Jamesian figure rises from the 
writing-table and comes to the sofa. 

“Time you laid down and did your exercises, 
Masie dear.” 

Masie gets up at once obediently and, smiling all 
round, goes out of the room. The white-haired 
man lays his arm on the shoulder of the boy, looking 
down on him with a world of love in his eyes. 
“Shall we take them for a stroll, Adolph?” 

The boy smiles back at him. 


Richard and Myrtle in London. A house had 
now to be taken and furnished. 
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“Why a house?” I asked Myrtle. ‘It only 
means trouble. Why not a studio and a few 
rooms?” 

Myrtle didn’t like the idea, she liked it less when 
Richard added: ‘“Then we can travel. One only 
wants a pied-a-terre in London.” 

I was, of course, right, but I was going too fast. 
I have alluded before to the superfluous and futile 
paraphernalia with which Richard had always sur- 
rounded himself. I was then speaking of the mech- 
anism he considered necessary or at all events 
suitable for his manner of living, and the human 
automata who worked it. But these impedimenta 
were only the obvious and less weighty part of the 
handicap he imposed upon his freedom of thought 
and action. A far more serious impediment to my 
liberation was the collection of intellectually fos- 
silized homunculi who were the components of his 
social stratum and whose tastes, prejudices, opin- 
ions and social conventions he felt himself under an 
obligation to respect and conciliate. To this col- 
lection, after their marriage, Myrtle contributed an- 
other batch, composed mostly of relatives, to some 
of whom she was attached, to all of whom she felt 
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a larger or smaller degree of obligation. That 
some of them were admirable, worthy and well- 
disposed according to their lights and the standards 
of their “class” is not in question; I am not inter- 
ested in their moral and social code. I am con- 
cerned with the influence exercised by these people 
on Richard and Myrtle and the extent to which that 
influence came between them and me. 

The house they now took was the material symbol 
of the enslavement to the ‘“‘gentleman”’ principle to 
which everything I represented was opposed. Ob- 
ligations beget obligations, conventions other con- 
ventions. If you take a house in a row of houses, 
your house has the same number of windows to see 
out of and the same outlook as the others. I 
needn’t labour the point. It is obvious that if you 
live exactly like your neighbour, you will end by 
thinking exactly like him or by quarrelling with him. 
You can only live your own life cheek by jowl with 
other people, whose ways of thought are at the 
opposite pole from your own, at the cost of con- 
cealment. You are condemning yourself to running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds, to a 
double life or whatever worn metaphor or term you 
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choose to apply to the tiring business of making your 
outward life a continuous facing both ways. 


I now come to a period during which my influence 
on Richard and therefore on events sank very low. 
The preposterous riff-raff by whom they were sur- 
rounded occupied their time and attention to the 
exclusion of almost every intellectual interest. The 
daily comings and goings and telephonings of hordes 
of nonentities, involved my virtual exclusion. I 
knew none of these people enough to dislike them. 
On the rare occasions that I met one or the other I 
discovered that they had either no minds at all or 
the minds of children. They simply didn’t under- 
stand a word I said, although their lofty disap- 
proval of any opinion I expressed impressed Rich- 
ard with a sense of their importance. He evidently 
concluded that as there were so many of them and 
they all thought so exactly alike, they must have 
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some right on their side. This state of things re- 
vived his old distrust of me and doubtless his former 
pretence of superiority would have followed had it 
not been for Myrtle. She was visibly concerned at 
my submergence and especially at Richard’s attitude. 
Her friends’ lack of appreciation or indifference, so 
far from decreasing, served to increase her sym- 
pathy. She went out of her way to show her pleas- 
ure in my society, and when, encouraged by her, I 
occasionally asserted myself, she did not disguise 
her satisfaction, even if she did not share my point 
of view. At the same time she did her utmost to 
protect me from contact with the more spiteful and 
deleterious elements in their society and endeavoured 
in every way in her power to compensate by her tact 
and amiability for the slights they were always pre- 
tending to suffer from my uncompromising attitude. 
Her aim at this time was quite clearly to propitiate 
Richard and to reinstate me-slowly in the position 
I had gained, even though it were to the detriment 
of the career (if such an aimless course can be so 
called) he had apparently marked out for himself. 
It might have been supposed that Myrtle, having 
from the first displayed this partiality towards me, 
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would, with her eyes open to the practical disabil- 
ities which impeded me, have taken stronger action 
on my behalf. It might have seemed reasonable 
to expect her to modify, if not to oppose, Richard’s 
fatuous adherence to social conventions which ran 
in every way counter to my interests. I saw her po- 
sition otherwise. Putting aside her preference, the 
result of lifelong habit, for a certain manner of life, 
there were two influences that operated with over- 
whelming force against the acceptance of my prin- 
ciples. The first was the material welfare of Rich- 
ard. This was necessarily of capital importance to 
her because it was his chief preoccupation. It was 
not indulgence, it was recognition of adverse facts 
(and only by facing these can optimism be a jus- 
tifiable philosophy) that forced me to admit that his 
concern, reasonable or not, was on her account. 
He wanted to give her a suitable setting, and, added 
to that, there was his uncle, The Rock, to consider. 
The weight of that masterful personality would 
certainly be thrown into the scale against Richard’s 
adopting a manner of life that indicated rebellion 
against respectability, and an amorality which, even 
though theoretical, would, from The Rock’s point 
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of view, open the door to licence. The other in- 
fluence was her love for her parents, especially for 
her father, whom she venerated. Any abrupt 
break in the continuity of their relationship was un- 
thinkable for her, as long as he lived. To preserve 
this entailed at least outward conformity to familial 
sentiments and obligations. I had therefore to ac- 
cept a subordinate situation and to bow my head to 
the restraints imposed upon me by circumstances. 


A large square space, originally the entrance to a 
stable yard, now closed in by wooden partitions, the 
front one pierced by a small door. On entering, 
to the right an open stairway. In the centre of the 
space a mass of stone in the form of a large hi- 
erophantic figure, part of which is unfinished. Be- 
side it, the sculptor, of medium height and square 
build, his coarse, thick hair is matted and powdered 
with stone dust, his eyes are grey, their expression 
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childlike. He is clad in corduroy trousers and a 
blue jersey such as sailormen wear. With him, 
Richard immaculately, Myrtle elegantly dressed. 
There are other sculptures, all in stone, some ex- 
posed, others half-covered with cloths. 

Richard inspects closely the one in the centre, 
without comment. After a while, he signs to Myr- 
tle and walks round to the other side of the mon- 
olith. Myrtle beckons to me to join them. 

Richard looks puzzled as the sculptor comes and 
stands beside us. 

“It’s a very fine thing,” Richard says, “‘very fine.”’ 

The sculptor is silent, contemplating his work. 

I am thinking of the poet of whom it is a memo- 
rial. I am trying to imagine myself a sculptor 
charged with the execution of a work which shall 
symbolize him. Does the figure symbolize him? 
The longer I look at it, the more I become aware 
that it does. But it does something more than sym- 
bolize him. It is in some strange way like him. 
It is the poet in the form of a mythical beast. It is 
a beast of Babylon. It is a statue that was set up 
in one of the cities of the plain. It is rich in asso- 
ciations. My mind can feed on it. Something in 
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me goes out and meets something that comes from 
the sculptor, gets close to and realizes that part of 
him—but does not remain with him; seeks fur- 
ther, then returns to him, comes back with him to 
the piece of stone, looks at it now again, sees it 
with informed eyes. It is a work I shall remem- 
ber because it has given me something more than 
itself. 

We leave that great mass of stone and pass on 
to the others. Heroic figures of the earth-father, 
of the earth-mother in the fullness of their mutual 
desire. Richard involuntarily makes a motion, 
shrinks away in disgust. 

The sculptor takes us up the narrow stairway to 
a small apartment; a table, two chairs, an im- 
provised bed upon which Richard sits awkwardly. 
His wife, a lined massive face set in a yellow mane 
of tangled hair, gives us tea in chipped cups which 
Richard sips apprehensively. The woman ex- 
amines her guests with a basic eye. Slouching fig- 
ures drift in. Vague artist types. October haze 
penetrates the room and, mixing with the tobacco 
smoke, obscures the features, even the outlines of 
those congregated there. Low hum of voices, be- 
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low and above. The sculptor accompanies us to the 
doorway. 


Our visit to the sculptor came about through 
Richard’s acquaintance with a critic and man of 
letters whose friendship for the dead poet was al- 
ready historical. The picaresque career and per- 
sonality of the poet himself had, long before his 
ultimate downfall and death, greatly appealed to 
Richard’s romantic sensibility. In common with 
the dilettante element of the day, he had devoured 
his poems and criticisms, had been enraptured by his 
plays, and had regarded him as the prototype of all 
that was most brilliant and exciting in Art and Lit- 
erature. Without knowing it, Richard had so com- 
pletely adopted the dead poet’s esthetic standards 
that his attitude towards every form of Art was 
static. Merit for him was identified with the af- 
fected preciocity of a brief and unproductive period 
from which, with much travail, we were beginning 
to emerge. There was talk afterwards about the 
sculptor. 
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“I think his work horrible and obscene. And 
he’s unclean. But I rather like him,” from Richard. 

‘“‘He’s as clean as his circumstances and occupa- 
tion permit,” I supposed. “Liking an artist is 
irrelevant. This sculptor is what he is.” 

Richard wants to know if I think he’s ‘‘a great 
sculptor.” 

“Greatness is a relative word depending on a 
standard. What do you mean by great?” 

“Everyone knows what one means when one says 
great.’ 

“Everyone is no one.” 

‘“‘That’s easy to say,” Richard breaks in, “but it 
doesn’t answer my question. Was Michael Angelo 
a great sculptor?” 

“A great European sculptor. Yes.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

“That he was a great sculptor in the European 
tradition which had its source in the Greek esthetic.” 

“Would you compare our sculptor with Michael 
Angelo?” 

“Such comparisons are absurd. One must com- 
pare an artist with his contemporaries. He’s an 
expression of the spirit of his time or of a reaction 
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against it. Our friend is a notable sculptor. His 
chief interest for me is his unconscious power of as- 
similation and his emotional interpretation of con- 
temporary tendencies. His work vaguely suggests 
a crude visualization of cosmic forces. ‘There is 
something to be learnt from that, seeing that the 
man is a primitive being.” 


I have alluded to Richard’s dilettantism. Some 
little time after the visit to the sculptor, I dis- 
covered that he had struck up a friendship with an 
Anglo-Irish poetist. I do not know whether the 
Irish soil is specially fertile in the production of this 
species but they flourish in this country. The gen- 
tleman, he was certainly that, had occupied himself 
with theatrical production and had engaged Rich- 
ard’s interest in a project for a repertory theatre. 
He was a fellow of All Souls and was considered, 
doubtless properly, a charming and handsome man. 
He also shared Richard’s esthetic standards, and 
the pair had evidently combined in an attempt to 
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dragoon Myrtle into the belief that life was pro- 
ceeding backwards when I appeared on the scene. 

They were talking about the sculptor. 

‘““He’s lost himself in a blind alley,” opined the 
don. ‘“There’s nothing to be done with phallus- 
worship.” 

“Ts that what he’s after?’ Richard inquired. 

“He may not be after it but that’s what his work 
illustrates.” 

“It’s only a revulsion from sentimental Madonna- 
worship,” I interjected. 

“Is that a necessary alternative? Why not wor- 
ship the beauty in Nature instead of the obscenity? 
That’s one of the tendencies in Modern Art that 
should be resisted.” 

“Tt isn’t possible to resist tendencies. At best 
they can only be canalized. But I don’t see your 
point anyhow. Why isn’t a phallus as beautiful as 
anything else? You can’t get away from what you 
call obscenity. It’s in everything.” 

“It’s the insistence on it I object to, not its ex- 
istence.” 

“Your Greeks insisted enough. Let us be clear,” 
I proposed. ‘‘You don’t object to that part of the 
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human anatomy being represented dormant. What 
you object to is its being represented in a state of 
vitality. Now why?” 

“Simply because it has been agreed by immemo- 
rial sanction to ignore certain aspects of fs 


The polite and ceremonious esthete glanced at Myr- 


tle and became embarrassed. 
(79 


the procreative function,” I supplied. 

He recovered himself. 

“If you like. For our own protection.” 

“Your argument, if I apprehend you, is that hu- 
manity is justified in being afraid of itself,” I asked. 

The Anglo-Irishman laughed. ‘“I must have no- 
tice of that question’; then, with Celtic geniality: 
‘I’m only a dilettante in matters of the chisel and 
the brush. Drama is my department. There’s 
only one hope for it—a real repertory theatre. 
I’ve been through the commercial experience, and, 
if I may say so, not without success.” 

‘Why not go on with it?” I asked. 

“I can’t go on producing blue birds out of my 
hat.” 


“I see your difficulty. Best sellers aren’t easy to 
find.” 
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The Oxford-Irishman beams astonishment. 

‘You don’t really think I’m after that ?” 

“You aren’t after success?” 

“Not at the cost of good ‘Art.” 

“What is good art?” 

“Shakespeare.” 

Always the final word. 

“T ask you for a definition. You give me a con- 
tentious example. A Frenchman would deny your 
assertion and he’d be right. 

“Right in denying that Shakespeare is good 
Act?” 

“Certainly. But I want to get at the function of 
your repertory theatre. What does good dramatic 
Art mean for you?” 

“T can only answer your question by examples. 
Pinero is bad art, Shaw is good art. Ibsen is good 
art, Maeterlinck is bad art, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Tchehov, Rostand, Maugham, Bernstein ee 

He reels off a bewildering list of names English 
and foreign, some unknown to me, putting little 
crosses against them marked good or bad. 

“T can make nothing of that,” I said, when he 
came to a breathless end. 
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‘How do you define good art yourself?” he asks. 

“T can’t define it. When I said a Frenchman 
would be right in denying that Shakespeare was 
good art, I implied that good art is indefinable and 
that the standard varies according to period, coun- 
try and taste. The theatre inevitably reflects that 
taste. Drama must fight its own battles. If 
there’s creative force behind it, it will win in the end 
as Shakespeare has won here, as Racine and Moliere 
have won in France, Ibsen in Scandinavia, and so 
on. Drama is the articulation of the genius of a 
pace.’ 

“Then why not a repertory theatre to en- 
courage it?” 

“Encourage what? You can’t encourage the 
genius of a race. It ought to encourage you, pour 
hot blood into your veins. ‘The genius is there or it 
isn’t there, it’s growing or dying. There’s noth- 
ing to be done.” 

‘Do you mean to say that talent isn’t continually 
going to waste?” 

“T do. No talent of any consequence has ever 
gone to waste. That doesn’t mean that works of 
Art haven’t been destroyed in the course of history. 
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Mediocre talent is negligible, it doesn’t matter 
whether it’s discovered or not. If it is, it may or 
may not result in a brief entertainment. If the 
genius of a race can’t throw up leaders and law- 
givers, it will die. Feeding on pseudo-artistic pap 
won't keep it alive.” 

“But that’s politics. We’re talking about Art.” 
He looked rather pleased with himself. 

‘Politics isn’t divorced from Art any more than 
religion is. Art embraces everything. The high- 
est forms of drama have always been political and 
religious, because drama is or should be the expres- 
sion of man’s deepest concerns. Man has to be or- 
ganized, politics; he has to be inspired, religion. 
The creative dramatist is a mouthpiece for pro- 
mulgating new forms of consciousness. New 
forms of consciousness need new laws. Hence law- 
givers, scientists, mathematicians.” 

The poetaster throws himself back in his chair, 
lifts up his hands, and laughs long and loud. 

“Good God Almighty! Where have we got to 
now?” 

“Nowhere,” I said. ‘‘We never shall get any- 
where. We're at opposite poles. You want to 
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prop up a tottering structure. I want it to collapse 
so that a fresh one may be built.” 

On his departure, I was somewhat taken by sur- 
prise when Richard remarked: ‘You expressed ex- 
actly what I feel about the theatre, what I wanted 
to say when he unfolded his scheme to me.” 

“Indeed,” I answered. ‘“That’s all right, of 
course.” But I cast a keen glance at him and then, 
a thought crossing my mind, at Myrtle. 

His out-spoken approval reminded me that neither 
Myrtle nor he had taken any part in the aimless dis- 
cussion with the Anglo-Irish don of All Souls. In 
the case of Myrtle this was not unusual, her verbal 
contributions being rare and as a rule elicited by an 
appeal from Richard for her support. This was 
rarely withheld but it was bestowed with a tactful 
and discreet reserve that was nicely calculated to 
comfort him without committing her to his point of 
view. This subtle tactic had confirmed my belief 
that she was not only in general sympathy with me 
and wanted my influence to prevail, but that it was 
part of our common though unavowed strategy, 
having for its object the subordination of Richard 
to my purposes. I now, for the first time, suspected 
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in her manner a something, it was perhaps a mere 
shade of something, that put me on my guard. 
Was it possible that I had been all along deceived 
in counting upon her alliance? Had my sanguine 
imagination been running riot and had what I re- 
garded as the cumulative evidences of her approval 
and moral support been a series of ruses delib- 
erately designed to equip Richard at my expense? 
Was this woman even deeper than I suspected, and 
had she all the time been secretly pitting herself 
against me, tempting me into the open so that she 
might be able to observe my methods, profit by my 
ideas, and, by endowing the man she loved with my 
powers, enable him finally to triumph over and rid 
himself of me? She was sitting on one side of me 
with that habitual expression of complete serenity, 
of quiet self-confidence that had always seemed to 
me the outward and visible sign of her inward and 
spiritual grace, a grace that was, for all its evasive- 
ness, indeed because of it and because of its spirit- 
uality, a potential force I could never afford to 
ignore. Indeed, so far from ignoring it, I had 
reckoned on her force to supplement my own. 
Early in my acquaintance with her I had realized 
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that I could not dispose of Richard so long as Myr- 
tle’s protective shield guarded him. I had recog- 
nized the necessity, if I was to survive, of getting 
within that defence and turning it to my own uses. 
I must descend deeper into myself. I must dive 
and dive until I could discover resources to combat 
this new hostile development. For though I could 
not be sure, I must act as though I were. Prudent 
generalship will always reckon a doubtful ally an 
enemy. I knew that Myrtle’s capacity to keep her 
own counsel would prevent my establishing the 
validity of my suspicions, but the more I considered, 
the stronger they became. These reflexions which 
have taken so long to set down, flashed into my 
mind simultaneously while Richard spoke and I an- 
swered him, much as a kaleidoscopic pattern forms 
itself in movement and readjusts itself to a new pat- 
tern upon the slightest stimulus. He was sitting on 
the other side of me. This grouping, with myself 
between them, suddenly struck me as symbolical. 
I got up and stood behind his back, addressing 
Myrtle over his head. 

‘For my part, I feel I degrade my intelligence by 
using words that don’t express my thoughts, I de- 
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grade my thoughts by inappropriate and unmeaning 
symbols.” 

“YT don’t follow you.’ Richard twisted himself 
uncomfortably to answer me. “It seemed to me 
you expressed your meaning perfectly. What do 
you think, Myrtle?” 

“IT believe him when he says he didn’t.” 

She looks at me inquiringly, asking with her eyes 
for more explanation. 

“Tf I had been able to find the words for my 
thoughts, the man would have understood me even 
less than he did. I’ve not read his sonnets but he’s 
evidently of the breed for whom Art means trifling 
with forms, metrical, plastic, dramatic, according 
to the proclivity of the artist. I’m not much con- 
cerned with forms, they don’t seem to me to matter 
in themselves.” 

Richard was pondering. ‘But you must have 
form,” he said finally. 

“T suppose you must,” I answered dubiously. 
“Take love, for instance.” 

I addressed Myrtle. They looked at each other, 
smiling into each other’s eyes. Richard got up, sat 
on the side of Myrtle’s arm-chair, and kissed her. 
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“T think love is much more important than Art, 
don’t you, darling?” 

She didn’t answer. He was satisfied with her 
lips and I with the opportunity for leaving them to 
their raptures. 


I took counsel with myself. I began to consider 
and meditate upon the inner meaning and power of 
love. What was love? I had no erudition. My 
ignorance weighed heavily on me. It was not the 
least of the long list of penalties I was called upon 
to pay through my early dependence on Richard. 
And yet, perhaps, in some respects I was not so 
much the loser as I seemed. Had I been steeped 
in the lore of the past, some part of my own specu- 
lative energies would almost certainly have been ex- 
hausted. What, for instance, had the limited and 
eclectic collection of poets, philosophers and scholars 
whose works, in spite of his idle existence, Richard 
had collected and to which, in consequence, I had 
access, taught me about love? That love is a pas- 
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sion, an illusion, a disease, a poison, that it trans- 
forms, inspires, illuminates, destroys; that it lifts up, 
that it casts down, that it is selfish, that it is unsel- 
fish, that it is moral, that it is physical, that it is 
eternal, that it is momentary, that it makes the 
strong weak and the weak strong, that it makes 
brave men cowards and cowards brave men, that it 
makes men stupid and women intelligent, that it 
makes the young old and the old young, that it frees 
men and makes them slaves, that youth despises it 
and runs after it, that age sneers at it and longs for 
it. In short, that love’s forms are as varied as life 
itself, that it is of the essence of life itself. This 
was all very well but what did it really amount to, 
what conclusion had the researches of all these sages 
really led to? It seemed to me just exactly nothing, 
though each one appeared to think he had contrib- 
uted an unique and priceless discovery to the wis- 
dom of mankind. 

No. The contemplation of love in this general 
fashion would only add my insignificant quota to the 
universal ignorance. It behoved me to consider not 
what love was but the nature of Myrtle’s particular 
love. Again I saw the rightness of an earlier con- 
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clusion. Myrtle, unlike other women, was not 
satisfied with loving and being loved. She meant 
to use her love. Where I had gone wrong was in 
assuming that in whatever way she used it, I stood 
to gain. I was more dangerously wrong in telling 
myself that it was immaterial whether she kept the 
reins in her own hand or abandoned them to me. 
Hereafter my main purpose must be to wrest them 
from her hand. The issue was becoming clear. It 
was no longer a struggle between Richard and me 
for domination. It was Myrtle’s love for Richard 
against my life-force, against the power itself which 
operated through me. What should now be my 
line of action? I must at all costs preserve my in- 
tellectual autonomy. If I didn’t look out, Myrtle 
would seize upon my thought-stuff and use it to nour- 
ish Richard’s brain, like a mothering bird which 
pecks a mass of food into fragments tiny enough for 
its chick’s digestive and assimilative capacity. 
Hereafter my face must be a mask, my manner 
disarming. I must keep a constant watch upon my- 
self and emerge only when needful to stimulate Rich- 
ard’s spasmodic cerebral activity. I have earlier re- 
ferred to his periodical adoption of my point of 
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view, my ideas and my verbal and facial expressions. 
This assumption of my personality was not a con- 
scious pose. Richard was without vanity but he was 
exceedingly sensitive. From now on I must make it 
my business to exploit that sensitiveness. Remain- 
ing in the background myself, I must endeavour to 
direct, and encourage him to develop, his faculties 
and abilities. This demanded the reversal of my 
practice hitherto, which had been to expose his weak- 
nesses and, by exhibiting his intellectual inferiority 
to myself, to reduce him in his own eyes and in Myr- 
tle’s. Now, on the contrary, he must impress her 
by his independence of outlook, his adaptability to 
new ideas, his increased sensibility and his capacity 
for absorbing and transmuting the impressions and 
experiences of their life together. My apparent 
share in the business would be confined to popping 
out occasionally like the little bird in the cuckoo- 
clock, uttering a shrill reminder of my existence and 
popping safely in again until another hour called me 
out of my hiding-place. 

My previous experiment had gone far enough to 
assure me that Richard’s excessive plasticity was the 
material suited to my purpose. If I could, at an 
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earlier stage, cause him to write, I won’t say what I 
wanted but at all events what he didn’t want, it must 
be within my power to coax him into a manner of 
thinking and of speaking, into a general line of be- 
haviour that would deceive Myrtle into believing 
that he was the real thing. In believing him to be 
that, she would unconsciously be playing my game. 
For all that would to her appear to be significant or 
interesting in Richard, would be inspired by me. In 
so far as his intellectual development was concerned, 
Richard would be my creature. The process must 
necessarily be gradual. Not only would he have 
everything to learn, he would also have nearly every- 
thing to get rid of. Not quite everything, because 
there was a side of Richard, the practical, capable, 
efficient side which I mustn’t lose sight of, for my 
own sake. I needed, as Myrtle did, his capacity for 
organizing material life, his active energy in the 
management of affairs. In this respect he must re- 
main the pivot of our, Myrtle’s and my own, physical 
well-being, freedom and comfort. No one under- 
stood these matters better than Richard, and he was 
almost unbelievably resourceful, dexterous and un- 
tiring in his sustained affronting of the wearisome 
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paraphernalia of day-to-day existence under modern 
conditions. He ordered and arranged everything in 
a handsome and convenient way, knowing apparently 
about all sorts and kinds of matters which are only 
negligible for those who are fortunate enough to dis- 
pose of the services of such a competent authority or 
who resign themselves to living in a chronic state of 
disorder and discomfort. He displayed the same 
knowledge about and employed febrile energy upon 
the thousand trifles, an amalgam of which constitutes 
for a whole order of humanity the chief object of 
their lives. It was well I should remind myself that 
if men work, if an exceedingly complex organism 
of commerce and industry has been evolved, it is, 
ultimately, to enable a restricted number of ladies 
to wear ropes of pearls round their necks and to 
drive nowhere in particular in expensive motor-cars. 
After all, centenarians are not fabulous monsters, 
and fifty or so of these gentry placed head to foot 
would have seen out most of what is worth knowing 
of the anthropoid civilization of which we are so 
proud. 

Putting aside these considerations, I must find a 
means of ingratiating myself with Richard. He 
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must little by little learn that his own intellectual 
resources were inadequate for his self-realization 
and that to replenish them, he must turn in a direc- 
tion that would involve his constant stimulation by 
me. On my side I must reconcile myself to taking 
part in a life that must for an uncertain period be 
exceedingly dull and tiresome. His progress would 
be slow, reckoned in my terms. He would have to 
try out serially a whole body of values until he 
reached the not at all wonderful hierarchy that was 
established in my own mind as a point of departure. 
As he was my only instrument of ultimate self- 
assertion, I should have to submit myself to these 
superfluous experiences and incidentally get what 
information and advantage I could out of his vicis- 
situdes, failures and satisfactions. 


Richard’s next visit to the sculptor resulted in a 
modification of his opinion, for which of course I 
was indirectly responsible, though Myrtle must have 
had some part in effecting the change. After an- 
other couple of visits to the lusty stoneman, Richard 
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wrote a dithyrambic eulogy of his new hero which 
duly appeared in the form of a letter to a weekly 
organ. My mind has retained the closing apos- 
trophe: 


it3 


. . » He lives for the work that is in him to do while 
life-strength lasts—only that it be big work, and with his 
hands he will hew it out—chisel on stone direct as those long 
since forgotten, carved; men, not machines, who made of 
Athens and of Rome tremendous halls of history, and in 
Egypt and Assyria, gods who live to-day. A temple is his 
dream—to that he would give his youth and vigour in 
sacrifice to the unknown and unknowable God of man. 
Why not on some primeval stretch of English soil—on 
Salisbury Plain among the Druid-stones; or if not in Eng- 
land, in Scotland or Ireland—carved upon the face of the 


rocks, towards the illimitable ocean and the setting sun?” 


This effusion produced a journalist who, having 
read the letter, rang up Richard on the telephone. 
In this philosopher’s charge, business and sentimen- 
tality, like righteousness and truth, kissed one an- 
other, the result of their union being highly saleable 
copy. I happened to be present when Richard came 
into the room and announced to Myrtle that his 
letter had opened the journalist’s eyes to the genius 
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of the sculptor, whom he now saw quite differently 
and intended to write up. 

“(He says my letter ought to be printed in a pam- 
phlet and circulated to all lovers of Art. So I’ve 
done something for this great artist.” 


A wide rectangular atrium, domed, profusely 
decorated and gilded, dingy with age, a haze of dust 
and tobacco smoke, a hum of voices, against the hum 
the shrill staccato clatter of glass against china, of 
cutlery against both. The seated figures sway al- 
most rhythmically in the haze to the rise and fall 
of the voices, figures standing, bending, passing to 
and fro, figures of all shapes, black, white, neutral- 
tinted. Over all, the reek of stale food, of liquor, 
blending with the stench of common scent and to- 
bacco smoke. 

At a table near the entrance Richard and Myrtle. 
Richard approaches a table half-way between them 
and the farther end. Two young men with long 
hair cut in fringes over their foreheads rise and ac- 
company him back to Myrtle. 
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A sudden crash across the room, glasses and 
plates in fragments on the floor, across a table two 
angry men gesticulating and shouting at each other. 
In the mélée, a glass flies across the room and strikes 
a wall, raining a shower of splinters on the heads of 
those sitting near, who leap to their feet angrily. 
A woman jumps up and screams. A man in a 
frock-coat rushes up with a body-guard of waiters. 
The young men scamper across to get a good view 
of the scuffle. Myrtle rises in alarm, Richard at 
her side. We stand at the entrance, towards which 
porters and waiters are hustling and hauling a strug- 
gling, excited man. Richard puts his arm in Myr- 
tle’s and draws her into a corner. As he does so, 
we recognize in the midst of the seething mass of 
arms and legs the low broad brow, the handsome, 
fleshy, sensual features, the broad full-chested torso 
of the sculptor. 
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The painter, a big man with a big head, crossed 
the room heavily and uncovered the picture. 

“Depressing subject, isn’t it?” 

He sped a sidelong humorous glance at Richard 
standing beside me in front of the easel. 

The man’s nose was a conical promontory in the 
wide plain of his face; it was the head of a convivial 
Danton. 

In the shadow of a huge cypress, a figure, dressed 
like Balzac, stood regarding an open grave. It 
was a self-portrait but the painter did not know 
it. 

On a table lay an open book, ‘““T'wenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” by Jules Verne. 

“Yes, I love Jules, he’s an old pal of mine,’’ he 
remarked as Richard fingered the book. After a 
moment’s silence, he covered the picture. There 
were others; all had the same character, revealing 
states of consciousness curiously expressed in pic- 
torial realism. The drawings and studies for the 
pictures were more realized than the paintings. 
The painter himself was inarticulate. Myrtle was 
with his wife, whose manner vaguely conveyed gen- 
eral disapproval of her husband. 
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“What do you think of his work?” Richard asked 
when he got outside. 

‘He can’t get what he wants with historical 
naturalism. If he had a mind he might use it for 
abstract design. Ass it is a 


Richard was making efforts to understand. 

“It’s difficult to put in intelligible words,” I said. 
“Here you have what may well be genius, without 
talent, without adequate craftsmanship. He has a 
temperamental urge in which there is dramatic in- 
tensity but he can’t find a formula to carry it. He 
gets relief by using theatrical presentation. A few 
will discern something underneath the obviousness 
of macabre composition but they won’t see what he 
wants them to see. The younger artists won’t have 
him. <A few will recognize his strong individuality 
but they’ll turn away because he’s not modern enough 
for them. In time to come, when people are tired 
of being modern, they may go back to him. He’s 
probably the only painter who has ever expressed 
the tonality of the period between 1830 and 1860.” 
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Richard’s excursions into the field of plastic and 
pictorial Art began to assume significance for me 
after we had paid a visit to each in turn of the two 
young artists whose acquaintance we made on the 
occasion when the sculptor’s expulsion provided the 
evening’s entertainment. They had been students 
of the same Art school and had doubtless been 
united during that period of adolescence by a com- 
mon hatred of their colleagues. But it was soon 
apparent that the diversity of their proletarian 
origins, the one was a Galician Jew, the other a 
Connemara Kelt, made the pair of aliens tempera- 
mentally incompatible. The young Jew’s favourite 
model was his mother, the young Irishman’s his 
mistress, and drawings of both soon decorated the 
walls of the new abode, followed by prandial cele- 
brations of the unexpected and, for the artists, 
felicitous acquaintance. If the conversations on 
these occasions did not enable Richard to gauge the 
“‘artist-mentality,” it was not because he neglected 
the opportunity for informing himself. He plied 
them as freely with questions as with liquor but the 
result, beyond a boisterous exhibition of animal 
spirits, was negative. 
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“They don’t seem to me to have anything much 
in their heads and yet they take themselves seriously 
enough,” he said to me when they departed. 

“They paint what they know. The Jew loves his 
mother, he knows his mother, he draws his mother. 
He comes from the ghetto and is proud of it. He 
paints ghetto pictures.” 

‘““And the Irishman?” 

‘He lacks the realism and intensity of the Jew. 
He’s sentimental about his girl, romantic about Ire- 
land, and paints both cock-eye.” 

‘But they’re both gifted. They’ll develop.” 

“Develop into what? The question is, does their 
development matter to anyone but themselves? 
We've seen their work, you’ve bought drawings of 
both. What remains beyond those three or four 
framed pieces of paper with marks on them hanging 
on your wall?” 

“Are you asking me what impression they and 
their work have left on me?” 

“An impression isn’t of consequence unless it is 
carried further. Do you want to carry your impres- 
sions further? Do you want to see more of either 
of them or of their work?” 
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“Yes. They’re both types I’ve never known be- 
fore. And life must be a struggle for them, against 
poverty, against difficulties of all kinds. I should 
like to help them.” 

“That simply means that you want to use them 
to enrich your social experience. That has nothing 
to do with their value to you as artists.” 

“Tt has a little to do with it. I think the Jew 
has got something in him.” 

“You admire his work?” 

“T don’t exactly admire it but I think it has vital- 
ity and strength. His mother must be as he paints 
her.” 

“Being a Jew, he doesn’t see her through a senti- 
mental haze. His work evidently did impress you, 
and rightly to my mind. There’s solidity in it. 
He has got a sense of pictorial value and is acquir- 
ing a masterly technique. He may become a sig- 
nificant painter. What about the Irishman?” 

“I don’t care about his work, it simply means 
nothing to me.” 

“Because it doesn’t express anything,” I said. 
“That nude drawing of Peggy, for instance, is just 
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the drawing of a nude woman. It’s Peggy’s body 
from the outside but it doesn’t tell you anything 
about Peggy or what he feels about her.” 

‘In spite of her torturing him and his being madly 
in love with her, and I’m afraid something may 
happen. He’s rather a wild creature. I want to 
see him again and do what I can to help him. Of 
course, that’s what you call social experience.” 

I was meditating what he said, and didn’t answer. 
Was there something besides sentimentality in these 
intuitive flashes of his? Was Richard uncon- 
sciously pursuing a line of inquiry? After a pause, 
I asked: 

“What about the other painter? Do you want 
to see him or his work again?” 

“Yes. I should like to understand why he’s stuck 
in a particular period of the past.” 

“Tf you could explain that to yourself, would his 
work go on interesting you?” 

“T can’t say. There’s bigness about him. The 
others seem small fry in comparison.” 

“What sort of bigness? Has it to do with his 
physical size?” 
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“It may have. Something seems pent up in that 
huge body. He seems to me to be a suffering human 
being who wears a comic mask.” 

This needed considering. Is there a relation, and 
if so what is it, between the physical personality of 
an artist and his work? 


Richard was coming closer to me. These vari- 
ous artists, whatever their specific individual values, 
had prompted Richard to begin interrogating him- 
self. His curiosity about types with which he was 
unfamiliar was an indication of mental activity. 
This must be encouraged. Boredom with his en- 
vironment was the necessary preliminary to eventual 
rupture with the hidebound obstructionists whose in- 
fluence until now had prevailed against mine. Myr- 
tle would not be able indefinitely to preserve a 
balance between these dull-witted people and myself. 
That she had so far done so was remarkable, too 
remarkable for her success to be attributed entirely 
to diplomatic talent. In the course of consider- 
ing her peculiar and individual gifts, I came to 
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a new conclusion which it is worth while register- 
ing. 


For the first time I perceived a plane of relation- 
ship between the mental faculties and the senses 
upon which my intelligence did not work. It was 
a form of human experience from which, as far as 
I could as yet see, I was of my nature excluded. If 
this was a fact, it was certainly one I must investi- 
gate. For the exclusion of my ego from a depart- 
ment of feeling implied limitations to the force of 
which I was the instrument and which, until now, 
I believed to be susceptible of ubiquitous develop- 
ment. Casting a bird’s-eye view over my past asso- 
ciation with Richard, especially since the advent of 
Myrtle, I discerned that a persistent and recurrent 
feature of our relationship had been the contrast in 
our respective modes of perception. Whereas, for 
me, all exterior experience was apprehended through 
the mind, his reached him through physical sensa- 
tion. In other words, Richard’s mental develop- 
ment was the fruit of a succession of sense-shocks, 
whereas mine was the extension of a nucleus of in- 
tellectual reactions. Whatever the content and 
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capacity of Richard’s mental reservoir, his heart was 
its turncock. In my case sensation and sentiment 
were not merely subordinate, they were sterilized. 
It was certainly curious that I had taken so long 
to realize this elementary psychopathological condi- 
tion. I could only ascribe my having ignored it to 
familiarity with a congenital disability, like a man 
who is born an eunuch. Presumably that physical 
deficiency in no wise importunes him and he would 
remain as little inconvenienced by it as a blind man 
in the kingdom of the blind. The metaphor serves 
to illustrate the significance of my conclusion. If I 
was as incapable of physical feeling as apparently I 
was of sentiment, there was a whole field of experi- 
ence from which I must be permanently excluded. 
It might be supposed that the effect upon me of this 
discovery was alarming. Not in the least. So far 
from my being disturbed thereby, it served as an 
additional and powerful stimulus. Limitation is a 
necessary element in concentration. Delimitation 
of the sphere within which the force could operate 
increased its energy within that sphere. Precisely 
because I was incapable of physical feeling and of the 
sentiments associated with it, the dynamic energy 
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which used me as an instrument made me invulner- 
able. 

Having registered the discovery and its imme- 
diate effect upon myself, I can deal with its implica- 
tions in so far as Richard and Myrtle were 
concerned. 

My survey of the past now revealed Richard to 
me in a new light. I perceived the rationale of our 
early hostility. Until he knew Myrtle, he reacted 
exclusively to emotional stimulus. Obviously my 
dificulty in managing him was due to my inability 
to interpret his reactions in terms of my own intel- 
lectual apprehension. Seen in the new focus, his 
monstrous subservience to the inferior personality 
of Elinor was the logical result of hypersensitive- 
ness linked up with intellectual atrophy. The only 
mental process engaged was the automatic com- 
munication and relation of sensation to sentiment, of 
sentiment to his diurnal bodily needs. A day 
dawned and it was day-time, a night approached 
and it was night. The day brought certain men, 
certain women, heat, cold, food, drink, cigars, the 
night brought sleep or sleeplessness, dreams or for- 
getfulness. But this everlasting chain of sensuous 
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phenomena bore no relation to any inner concept, 
it only bore a relation to the sensitiveness it was his 
terrible wife’s constant amusement to outrage. A 
thing happened, there was a physical or a senti- 
mental reaction and there was an end of it. It was 
recorded somewhere, doubtless, but the experience 
remained isolated. There was no relation of it to 
a corpus of mental experience, therefore there was 
no accumulation of pain. Hence his endurance. 
Proceeding with my survey, I revisualized Myrtle’s 
entry into his life. At once the phenomena undergo 
transformation. Life is no longer what he had 
supposed. Elinor is not, as he had imagined, an 
indestructible shirt of Nessus, she is a phantom, a 
bogy. She ceases to exist. The old Richard per- 
sists with the new one but the dormant brain wakes, 
thought processes begin, they interpenetrate each 
other. Myrtle’s alchemy has arrested the disin- 
tegration and is engaged in transmuting the elements. 
I am called in to take my part in what I have called 
the triune consortium. 

Where are we now? Let us see. 

Richard has dropped a large part of his old life, 
but not all. He has run through the gamut of 
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sensory experience. He has tested life at different 
angles but these angles are segments of a circle, the 
circumference of which is unknown to him. He has 
abandoned with Elinor a social attitude he despised, 
the Lord Mayor’s Show has gone overboard. But 
he clings to associations and to standards. And he 
remains an emotionalist above all. He allows him- 
self to be interfered with by all sorts of people. He 
makes their concerns his and continues to exhaust a 
vitality indispensable to my purpose on all sorts of 
fatuous undertakings. He takes what he calls the 
human view, which it is Myrtle’s constant endeav- 
our to reconcile with my influence. After each new 
experience, of which the various preceding scenes are 
concrete illustrations, she seeks the earliest oppor- 
tunity for eliciting my opinion. Reviewing these, 
I recall, for instance, that after the Hamburg epi- 
sode, she tempted me into an exposition of my re- 
pugnance to atavistic predisposition. Richard, as 
we have seen, could not rid himself of the phantom 
of the past. This obsession took two forms, a re- 
living of parental oppression and injustice, of a des- 
potism which was the logical result of his economic 
dependence, and a Drang backwards to a past 
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over-shadowed by the pestilent figure of Elinor. 

We were talking of the scene in the Hamburg 
house where Myrtle’s singing laid the ghost of the 
past, when he suddenly broke out: 

“What is it that forces me back to what is left of 
the matrix, to Uncle Frederick, last fragment of the 
old Rock? The urge, whatever it is, is associated 
with a peculiar depression which envelopes me like a 
pall and even shrouds the locality where these peo- 
ple of mine lived. Because of it I try to avoid to 
this day going down the street where the old family 
house still stands, forlorn and untenanted, and if, 
by chance, the sun happens to be shining so warmly 
through me that the wraith is dispersed, my uncon- 
scious mechanism obeys the ghostly injunction and 
my feet carry me past the house. Of a sudden I 
look up, and there, through the gaping windows, 
the past stares back at me as from the empty eye- 
sockets of a skull.” 

That was one of the things Myrtle was up 
against. No wonder she called upon me to contrib- 
ute my share to defeating the past, no wonder she 
summoned me to Venice. 

Closely connected with these forms was his absurd 
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tenacity of what he called his friendships, which, 
belonging to the past, yet being dissociated in his 
mind from its gloom, led to illusory idealization. 
The Jamesian-American is a case in point. Rich- 
ard felt in the antique atmosphere of this old friend 
sitting at his carved Italianate table, writing biog- 
raphies of more or less obscure historical worthies, 
remoteness from the ignominy of his former de- 
tested existence. It was a mere step to imagine 
an equal remoteness from the contamination of 
modern vice and profligacy. It was not surprising 
that his myopic vision provoked in Myrtle a re- 
action she felt the need of sharing with one who 
saw as she did that the governing factor in this life 
of dignified retirement was an imbecile wife. 
Whether or not Richard perceived how and why the 
presence of a quite ordinary but lively youth com- 
pensated his friend for his misfortune, Myrtle cer- 
tainly did. 
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My sorties were neither constant nor regular. 
Myrtle encouraged them as often as opportunities 
offered, but I did not lend myself to being drawn 
into contact with uncongenial elements. Their 
habitual life was so foreign to my tastes, so wasteful 
and trivial, that it was not worth my while to emerge 
unless I saw my way to some personal advantage. 
The pair dawdled and meandered along arm-in-arm 
in a completely aimless manner. Richard’s chief 
activity, as far as I could judge, seemed to be mo- 
nopolizing Myrtle, keeping constant guard over her 
lest, by any possible chance, she should have five 
minutes of my society without him. I remarked 
this in no churlish spirit, indeed I made liberal al- 
lowance for his exaggerated possessiveness not only 
on the score of uxoriousness but as much, if not 
more (seeing that their nights were their own), be- 
cause I realized, with the full force of my outraged 
intelligence, that she provided his only escape from 
the devastating boredom of their entourage. 
Moreover, it must in fairness be added, his monop- 
oly included an unceasing solicitude about her, a 
constant watchfulness over her health, and an in- 
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cessant and minute care for her comfort, convenience 
and ease. No. My objection was entirely selfish. 
I objected to being opposed by a mountain of but- 
ter. 

One day I attempted an advance. 

“Hulloa. What have you come for?” Richard 
asked. 


“T’ve come out of interest. But you’re so taken 


up with each other that s 

“You think it’s time you disturbed us.” 

“T couldn’t interfere with your mutual adoration 
if I wanted to, and I don’t want to. It’s an unusual 
and admirable state of being and I hope your beat- 
itude will long continue. All I want is to sug- 
gest, if you’ll allow me, that even love isn’t static, 
it’s got to move along with the rest of the uni- 
verse.” 

‘“‘That’s my business, our business, I mean.” 

“Excuse me,” I answered. “It isn’t your busi- 
ness, you’ve nothing to do with it. But I won’t 
argue about that, it’s irrelevant. I ask you to con- 
sider this: You and Myrtle are perfectly happy 
together, aren’t you?” 
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They looked at each other and nodded simultane- 
ously at me. 

“T want you to continue to be, if only because my 
own future is bound up with yours. Now hap- 
piness, you will admit, is an abstraction which ex- 
presses itself in various concrete forms. In your 
case, you are happy because you are both fairly 
young, fairly healthy and fairly free. These con- 
ditions are transitional. You are becoming older, 
you may become less healthy, you will become more 
or less free. In order to secure the longest possible 
lease of happiness, you must adopt a sliding-scale 
of compensation by means of which you can expand 
at least one of the conditions to counterbalance a 
contraction or deficiency in the others. As you 
grow older, you will naturally take more care of 
your health.” 

I paused and Richard broke in: 

‘And what does all this lead up to?” 

“You aren’t taking care of yourselves.”’ 

Richard laughed and addressed Myrtle. ‘You 
look pretty well and I’m ” he wagged his head 


at me assertively, “fitter than I’ve been for years, 
thanks.” 
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“There is fitness of body and fitness of mind. 
The two may or may not coincide.” 

“I’m not a highbrow and I don’t want to spend 
my life intellectualizing. I want to enjoy it.” 

“A philosophy of negative hedonism.” 

“Call it by any name you please. Love is a good 
enough thing for me to live for.” 

“A perpetual erotic orgy.” 

“One can sneer away anything. Love needn’t 
be self-indulgence. Suppose we had_ children. 
Shouldn’t we give our love to them?” 

Children! They hadn’t been married long 
enough to exclude that possibility. How was it I 
had not thought of that before? If children came 
to such a man as Richard, my game wasup. A new 
and potent danger that had never entered into my 
calculations. I brushed the thought aside. 

“Do you imagine bringing children into the world 
to be an unselfish act? ‘Fo my mind it’s a purely 
selfish business. You don’t want children to be born 
for their own sakes. You want to possess something 
that you think will add to your enjoyment of life.” 

“Tt’s a form of enjoyment everyone has a 
right to.” 
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“IT disagree with you. But we’re getting away 
from the point. Suppose you don’t have children?” 

“There are always nephews, nieces, friends and 
their children.”’ 

“T see. You're going to make a business of lov- 
ing the lot. But what do you imagine you or they 
will get out of it?” 

“T don’t want to get anything out of it. Can’t 
one be happy without wanting anything for one- 
self?” 

“You do want something. You want happiness. 
You think you can will it for yourself and others. 
You can’t. You can’t will love even.” 

“How do you know? You've never loved any- 
one. You can’t.” 

“Tf I can’t, my inability is evidence that it can’t 
be willed. I should naturally wish to enrich my 
experience. You might have a son and dislike him 
however much you willed to love him and he might 
detest you.” 

“In fact you finally arrive at nothing being any 
good. Love, happiness, all that men care for are 
illusions. You're welcome to your philosophy, I'll 
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keep mine. I believe in love, I believe in happiness. 
I believe that one can win both by giving both. I 
believe that the more you give, the more you get— 
of everything. I don’t believe that there are any 
hard and fast rules. Some people are lucky, some 
are unlucky. I’m one of the lucky ones. I’ve 
found Myrtle. All my eggs are in that one basket 
and I’m going to take damned good care of it. All 
your talk won’t prevent my doing that. And I be- 
lieve that our love for each other is great enough 
to carry us through whatever Life has in store for 
us. If it isn’t, nothing else is.”’ 

“Your evangel isn’t exactly new. It was invented 
or at all events promulgated nineteen hundred odd 
years ago. People have been cutting each other’s 
throats over it ever since. I congratulate you on 
your conversion.” 

“Your irony leaves me cold. I don’t pretend to 
be a Christian but it’s the best creed to live by that 
has yet been invented.” 

“What are you frightened of?” 

He looked astonished. 

“Frightened? What do you mean?” 
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“When men talk of a creed to live by, it’s because 
they’re frightened to face life without one. You're 
frightened of unhappiness.” 

He glanced at Myrtle and I saw fear in his eyes. 
He withdrew them and fixed them on me. 

“If I were, I shouldn’t come to you for succour. 
I’m in the hands of Providence as we all are.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 


In the light of my experience of him, I related 
Richard’s extravagant devotion to Myrtle to the 
malady of “‘goodness” I have noticed earlier. His 
love was certainly mixed up in some way with an 
ethical principle which constituted for him an ulti- 
mate standard of reference. But this and any asso- 
ciated considerations were over-shadowed in my 
mind by the train of thought set in motion by his 
allusion to the possibility of children. It was as- 
tonishing that this normal result of marriage had 
never before presented itself to my mind. I could 
only attribute my obliviousness to my emotional in- 
sensibility, for the most superficial survey of the 
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future should have included that menace to my self- 
fulfilment. If Myrtle were to have a child, no 
power I could ever exercise on Richard could avail 
me. Well. That was a possibility I must face. 
It was no worse than any other form of extinction. 
There had been a time when my ego had not existed. 
The force that found a channel for itself then, would 
find a channel for itself again. I was under no 
illusions. I didn’t imagine myself the master of my 
destiny. I knew, as far as my intellect could guide 
me, the limits of my will. I attached no importance 
to the survival of my ego apart from its conservation 
and use of the force of which it was the instrument. 
I was meant to accomplish something or I was not. 
I sought the means of liberating the force because 
I was compelled to it of my nature. Apart from 
that, I had no purpose to serve. If, eventually, a 
purpose declared itself, I should serve that purpose 
in obedience to the force that was my motive power, 
with reason and sanity. Fear was unknown to me. 
There again I was invulnerable. 
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Richard’s neo-Christian orientation did not com- 
pletely frustrate my design of cajoling him into ef- 
florescence as a man of cultural parts, but by reducing 
the strength of my purge, it coloured his taste with 
a still deeper tone of sentimentality. During the 
ensuing period he occupied himself with putting his 
theory of universal love into practice. ‘This course 
involved a curious combination of cultural forms 
with ethical principles. 

In casting about him for an authoritative ex- 
ponent of his philosophy, his eyes fell upon certain 
articles in a large daily newspaper. These homilies, 
written in a style of marked simplicity, dealt in a 
philosophical manner with Art, Politics, Religion 
and any other subjects that came along, and were 
composed with a good deal of intellectual ingenuity. 
Their virtue was sincerity of evangelical motive. 
The writer was obviously a “good”? man and it was 
this that appealed to Richard, who immediately set 
about making his acquaintance. After meeting him 
a few times at a club he invited him to lunch, and 
Myrtle, evidently scenting boredom, intimated to 
me that my presence would not be unwelcome. The 
philosopher-journalist, learning that Myrtle was 
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musical, appropriately launched the conversation 
with an allusion to Mozart. 

“Yes, he’s my favourite composer. I love his 
melodiousness, his fragrance, his simplicity. Do 
you agree with me?” 

Myrtle nodded amiably. 

‘‘Now modern music disturbs, as modern painting 
does. ‘That is good too but in another way. They 
remind us that change is inevitable—but that there 
are eternal truths.” 

‘What are they?” I asked. 

“That is a difficult question to answer. Each 
man knows the truth in his own heart.” 

“Truth about what?’ I persisted. 

“About his own life, about his own conduct.” 

‘He must obey a moral principle, you mean?” 

“Yes. One can’t live without moral principles.” 

“Whose ?” 

The philosopher looked askance at me. 

“The conversation is getting too serious, I’m 
afraid. I must ask you to answer that question 
yourself.” 

Myrtle came to the rescue with a change of sub- 
ject. 
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“Just before you came, we were talking about 
Schadenfreude. Don’t you think a lot of people 
feel it without knowing it?” 

The philosopher considered a moment. 

“I’m afraid I suffer from it myself.” His ex- 
pression betokened determined honesty. 

Richard looked pained. ‘You? I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Tt’s true nevertheless. It’s very difficult not to 
feel pleased when someone one dislikes comes to 
grief. And even with people one likes, one isn’t 
always sorry when something goes wrong. ‘There’s 
something we all want and if we can’t get it, we 
don’t want other people to.” 

“What is that thing?” I asked. 

“Happiness.” 

“You think then that if you were happy, you 
wouldn’t mind everyone else being happy? I think 
you'd mind just as much.” 

“Wait a bit. I haven’t said I’m not happy.” 

‘You haven’t said so but it’s an obvious infer- 
ence.” 

“No. Happiness is a different thing every day. 
We’re after glimpses of it. One day one wants 
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the sun to shine; another, one wants rain—espe- 
” 


cially—” the philosopher smiled in anticipation of 
the little joke that was coming, ‘now it’s spring, 
when one’s got a rock-garden.” 

“But assuming you've got your glimpse?” 

“IT shouldn’t mind then.” 

‘“T maintain you would. You’d be happy because 
the sun was shining on your rock-garden and you'd 
be delighted that the chap next door was cursing 
because he’d got a different kind and wanted rain.” 

“By Jove, you’re perfectly right.”” The philoso- 
pher beamed. 

But Richard looked depressed. 

“All the same,” he said, when the guest had gone, 
“I’m not convinced. It makes me happy to see 
other people happy. I’ve lived for years with a 
woman who was one great lump of Schadenfreude. 
She revelled in other people’s misfortunes; it was 
her only pleasure in life except dress.” 

“Your friend’s a journalist,” I said. “It’s the 
business of journalism to exploit Schadenfreude. 
Having thoroughly exacerbated the wound, it offers 
a porous plaster of platitude to heal it.” 

“Hig articles aren’t journalism,” Richard an- 
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swered, “‘they’re literature. I’m certain numbers 
of people get solace from reading them.” 

“There you are. He offers solace. Why? ~ Be- 
cause he’s miserable himself. Probably his wife is 
a shrew or his sex-impulse has been thwarted. 
That would account for the rock-garden.”’ 

‘Why not, if it keeps him contented?” 

“T’ve no objection. Contentment is a word that 
signifies for me a state of suspended animation. 
I suppose another kind of philosopher would find 
contentment in contemplating a cabbage patch. I’ve 
no objection to that either but I don’t want to in- 
dulge in the pastime.” 

“No. What you like is stirring people up, mak- 
ing them thoroughly dissatisfied and discontented. 
That’s what you’re trying to do to me. But you 
won’t succeed.” 

‘*You seem to be brewing your own discontent and 
making me the butt of it. If you’re so pleased with 
yourself, why do you seek out a preceptor and then 
find fault with me because he’s different to what you 
believed ?”’ 

‘He didn’t show himself as he really is. He was 
quite different when I saw him without you.” 
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Myrtle wouldn’t have this. 

“I started the Schadenfreude talk and I began 
liking him when he admitted he suffered from it.” 

“You introduced the subject for fun. That’s all 
right. But he’—he nodded his head towards me 
—“turns everything into ridicule. Nothing is sacred 
to him, neither love nor truth nor happiness.” 

“You talk of these abstract concepts as though 
they were definite entities instead of words which 
mean different things according to who uses them 
and what they are describing.” 

“Everyone knows what is meant by them. Only 
pedants and sophists make difficulties in order to 
show how superior they are.” 

“All right, Pl accept that as a basis of discussion. 
Let us begin with love. You say everyone knows 
what is meant by the word. What do you mean 
by-ite’’ 

“IT mean a state of _ There are different 
kinds of love. Love of one’s mother is one thing, 
love of one’s wife is another.” 

“And love of one’s children is another and love 
of one’s mistress is another and love of Art is an- 
other and love of animals and food and drink and 
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dancing and gambling and playing games and sport 
and travelling are others.” 

“Of course, you can go on like that indefinitely. 
I say, nevertheless, that everyone knows what one 
means by love in accordance with a given context.” 

“Very well. Take your love of Myrtle. Is 
your love of Myrtle the same as any other man’s love 
of his wife?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because our love is exceptional.” 

“How?” 

“Tt’s exceptional because we’re exceptional peo- 
ple.” 

‘There are other exceptional people ?” 

Pres. 

“Ts the love of all exceptional people identically 
the same love?” 

“It’s no use. I can’t refute you, though I know 
you’re wrong. One can twist words to mean any- 
thing or nothing. In the end one remains of the 
same mind.” 

“But you don’t want to remain in the same mind 
or else you wouldn’t call in your rock-garden spe- 
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cialist. You may not be aware of it but you really 
are engaged in studying the meaning of the things 
you say everyone knows the meaning of. That’s 
where I come in if you only knew it.” 

We didn’t get any further but the conversation 
evidently set Richard thinking, for a few days later 
he sent for me. ‘This time a surprise was in store. 
They were seated as usual opposite each other, 
either side of the fire-place, for it was an English 
May. I shifted my seat near to Myrtle so as not to 
be in the middle. 

“T’ve asked you to come to tell you I’ve given it 
all up.” 

“Given what up?” I asked. 

“The whole business. I’m_ sick of  every- 
thin 2 

I looked at Myrtle; her answering smile was as 


gay as ever. 

“Not of love, I hope?” 

“Don’t talk rot,” he replied. ‘“T’m serious. I’m 
sick of the stupidity of all these people. They un- 
derstand nothing about life, and their  self- 
complacence is unbearable. We've decided to go 
away. I’m going to work.” 
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This was indeed unexpected. 

“What at?” I asked. 

“I’m going to write.’ There was a challenge in 
his expression. 

“What about ?” 

“T’ve got a novel in my mind. I can’t talk about 
it but it’s there. She'll help me think it out.” 

I turned my eyes on Myrtle. I could read in her 
face no endorsement of the sanguine expectation. 

‘““What made you think of a novel?” 

“It’s the only thing a man can do at my time of 
life. I must do something.” 

“Besides loving people.” 

His answer was an angry “Shut up!”’; then, with 
a change toa pleasant tone: “I’ve seen a good deal 
of life. It would be a strange thing if I can’t write 
a novel better worth reading than most people’s.”’ 

“Tt’s to be a popular novel, then?” 

He glanced at me suspiciously. 

“Why do you ask that?” 

‘Because you spoke about the readers. If one 
considers the reader, it must be with a view to 
pleasing him.” 

‘“There’s no objection to that, is there?” 
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“Dear me, no.” 

“If one takes the trouble to write a novel, one 
wants it to be read.” 

“By all means.” 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

“Why do you answer like that? Don’t you 
agree?” 

“I agree from your point of view.” 

“Not from your own?” 

“My own doesn’t matter. I’m not writing a 
novel.” 

“T should like to know what your own is.” 

“As you press me, I certainly shouldn’t bother 
about the reader. It’s nothing to do with him.” 

“That’s an extraordinary notion. A novel is 
nothing until it is read.” 

“Tt’s nothing when it is read as a rule and it isn’t 
a novel till it’s written.” 

“What does that cryptical remark mean?” 

“That you’ve got to catch your goose and cook 
him before anyone can eat him.” 

“That’s a platitude.” 

“Maybe. It doesn’t seem to me to be worth 
while speculating as to what sort of bird your cus- 
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tomer wants. You’ve got to go after the one you 
can catch and cook him to the best of your ability.” 

“That’s what I mean to do.” 

“You’ve got your eye on the bird. That’s good. 
Go ahead.” 

“Tt won’t be anything like the one I began before, 
you know. That was your doing, not mine. My 
own ideas are quite different.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it. But I must remind 
you that I entirely disowned any collaboration in 
the first instalment and I was only trying an experi- 
ment in the second.” 

“This time I’m going to get away from myself 
altogether. I’ve done with myself, I’m going to 
lose myself in others.” 

“T congratulate you on getting rid of a trouble- 
some obsession. It’s a step forward to put the past 
behind you. Go ahead.” 


If Richard carried out his intention, what, I 
asked myself, was he going to put into his novel? 
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In itself, whether he wrote one or not was of no 
importance, but his announcement was an indication 
of his state of mind and, if accomplished, the per- 
formance might be valuable to me as a chart of his 
psychological explorations. ‘There was no chance 
of my asserting my supremacy until he discovered 
to himself the limits of his unaided powers. The 
stage in his development now reached was that of 
an embryonic reassessment of values under an in- 
fluence of which he was unaware and of which, so 
far as I could judge, Myrtle too was only in a meas- 
ure conscious. He supposed, doubtless, that his 
preliminary seeking-out of individuals he could here 
and there distinguish as representing activities that 
were known to him theoretically as intellectual and 
artistic, was a spontaneous effort to reconstruct his 
life intelligently. It was, of course, nothing of the 
sort. He was simply turning away from his in- 
herited and acquired environment as a result of my 
exposure of its futility, a futility which I purposely 
emphasized on purely selfish grounds to the point 
of excluding pleasant and natural human relation- 
ships. It was a necessary part of my strategy to 
deprive him of every resource I could not control. 
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A nature as sensitive, as plastic as Richard’s yielded 
so readily to every sentimental attraction and moral 
influence that if I did not succeed in making him 
keep his and Myrtle’s kith and kin, and their con- 
cerns, at a distance, he might easily become one of 
them. And here Myrtle was not altogether to be 
counted on. She was well-disposed towards me, 
she had given me more encouragement than I had 
dared hope for, but she was painfully amenable to 
familial affection and obligation. Added to this, 
her nature was an extraordinarily fertile territory 
through which confluents and tributaries of love and 
sympathy flowed naturally and without the slightest 
obstacle into the main stream of her life. These 
waters were open free gratis to all who cared to 
use them and it stands to reason that they weren’t 
going to give up their drinking and bathing without 
a struggle. Their departure seemed, therefore, 
though it involved my isolation, to be a move in my 
favour. If I couldn’t get at them, these others 
couldn’t either, and I congratulated myself that the 
only influence on Richard would be Myrtle’s. 
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My surprise was great when some six weeks later, 
I received an unexpected summons to join them at 
a cure-place in Germany, celebrated as the resort of 
women anxious to bear children. 

I found them at a small hotel in surroundings 
that might have been specially created to encourage 
Richard’s nostalgic longing for the Elysian fields of 
childhood. The reason my presence was wanted, 
soon declared itself. He had written diligently and 
had reached a point in his novel where he had got 
stuck. It was at Myrtle’s suggestion that I had 
been called in. Richard received me almost with 
open arms. 

“Good heavens, have I got to read all this?” I 
asked, as he displayed a heap of closely written 
pages. 

His expression changed. 

“Tf you don’t want to, don’t. As you fully agreed 
I ought to see what I could do, I thought you'd take 
some interest in it.” 

I took the sheets from his hand. 

“Tet us leave him to it,”” Myrtle wisely suggested. 

It was about what I expected. Richard had sat 
down to write a novel because he had made up his 
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mind to it as a man makes up his mind to learn a 
language or study chemistry or go on a journey. 
By the time they returned, I had got through what 
he had left with me. 

Richard looked at me anxiously. 

‘‘How do you advise me to go on?” he asked. 

I resolved to be patient. 

“Sit down,”’ I said, ‘“‘and let us talk it over.” 

He looked pathetically grateful. 

“Why, as you know these people you’re using as 
characters, can’t you write about them?” 

‘What do you mean? I don’t understand.” 

“You don’t write about them, you write about 
what they look like, what they do. The only point 
of that could be if what they looked like told me any- 
thing, if what they did was significant enough to 
show what they are.” 

He looked at Myrtle to see if she agreed but 
her eyes were fixed on me steadily. 

“You must be clearer. Show me what you mean 
from what I’ve written.” 

“TI really don’t think I can. It’s a way of look- 
ing at life which won’t bear exposition and analysis. 
It’s simply all wrong. You're out to interest peo- 
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ple in your characters. Your characters don’t in- 
terest you at all, really. You're rather bored with 
them. If you weren’t, you’d get inside them.” 

“T don’t follow you. One can’t get inside anyone 
but oneself.” 

“Well, get inside yourself. Scrap all this and 
start on yourself.” 

Richard got up and walked about the room, then 
turned and threw out his hand with a declamatory 
gesture. 

“When I did, you found fault with that, though 
it was your own doing. You said you weren't in 
the least interested.” 

“What does that matter? I don’t have to be 
interested. The point is that you should be inter- 
ested. Go on and write about your past, or your 
present, or your future. But write about something 
you care about.” 

“Tt don’t care about myself. I dislike myself. 
I want to get away from myself. That’s why I 
wanted to write this novel.” 

I looked hard at him and repeated his words. 

“You wanted to write this novel to get away 
from yourself?” 
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“Ves ” 

‘Well, it’s all about yourself. But it’s a distorted 
version. Peter is yourself in a romantic aspect, 
yourself seen upside-down, seen falsely, not even 


seen as you'd like to be seen. And Zillah is a senti- 


mental version of Myrtle, utterly untrue and. 

“One doesn’t want truth in a novel. One wants 
imagination.” 

“What is imagination but the highest form of 
truth? Truth, on the contrary, is a part of the 
essential and indispensable content of a novel, of 
any work of Art.” 

“If you want truth to life, why not read the 
police-reports ?” 

‘The police-reports are lies. Most facts are lies. 
Truth and fact have no relation. Truth is abstract. 
Fact is concrete. ‘Truth may interpret facts. I 
speak of Truth to Art, psychological Truth.” 

“Tm not aiming at that sort of truth. I know 
nothing about it.” 

‘Then don’t write till you do. You won’t even 
succeed in selling your book, because you’re writing 
with your tongue in your cheek. Even for that sort 
of success, you've got to believe in your own Gods.” 
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“In fact, you say, burn it?” 

Richard’s expression combined dejection and re- 
sentment. 

<I-d0:”’ 

“And give it all up?” 

“No. Try again. But don’t write a word you 
don’t believe while you write.” 

“Well,” he came near to me and gathered up the 
heap of manuscript, “I’m going to finish this and 
let it take its chance. If I fail, I fail.’ 

He looked to Myrtle for an approving glance but 
she didn’t bestow it. 


My abortive attempt to guide Richard into the 
ways of literary righteousness resulted in a longish 
break in our intercourse. This was to be expected 
after his determination to go through with his job 
on his own lines independently of me. I dare say 
I foresaw the contingency without paying heed to 
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it, for the force drives my consciousness on ruth- 
lessly, ignoring its remonstrances as though, in spite 
of immediate results and appearances, it knows bet- 
ter. Prudence is a quality my ego despises; it in- 
vigorates itself by defying opposition to whatever 
stands in its way. 

It wasn’t necessary for me to read what I had 
of Richard’s novel to know that it must reflect his 
lack of courage to face reality, his false idealism. 
I had hoped, if it served no other purpose, it would 
be a sort of apologia such as his earlier effort, under 
my alleged influence, had led me to expect. But 
it wasn’t anything like it. It was merely an ex- 
hibition of a new sentimentalism. My imagination 
pictured a gallery in which were hung a series of 
documentary evidences of successive idealizations 
beginning with the earliest objects of his worship. 
He had run through a whole gamut of them but he 
was still at the old game. There are those whose 
loftiest conception of human splendour is a lord with 
mutton-chop whiskers and a big cigar who spends 
his life in or about a stable. To reach the “artist” 
as an object of admiration is perhaps a relative pro- 
gression. Richard’s novel, being all about what the 
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public call “artists,” registered that change in so- 


cial taste. 


Richard and Myrtle returned and the novel was 
published. During that period I never saw them. 
I did not believe that Myrtle shared his wish to keep 
me out of the way. I concluded that she had at 
that time certain hopes. If so, they were disap- 
pointed. Spring came again. She did not become 
a mother. ‘The novel appeared. Before it was in 
print he sent for me. 

‘You were right, the novel is rotten. But I’m 
not beaten. I see where I went wrong. I’m going 
to write another.” 

I was silent. 

“This time I’m going to draw upon real experience 
but I’m going to invent a-setting. There’s some- 
thing sordid about one’s own reality. I’m going to 
find another one. What’s the good of experience 
if I don’t use it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

My answer seemed to puzzle him. 
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“Tt must be good for something,” he said, after 
a pause. 

“It’s good for oneself if it doesn’t cost too much,” 
I said. ‘‘One pays all sorts of prices for it. But 
men have to realize experience in terms they can 
identify and relate.” 

“In my case that means reliving pain, and no 
one wants to dwell on trouble when it’s over.” 

“Ts that why you don’t want to write about your- 
self?” I asked. 

“IT do andI don’t. It’s very odd but when you're 
there—”’ he looked at Myrtle and repeated, “‘when 
he’s there, I do—at least, I feel I must.” 

‘“T’m rather a depressing companion, in fact.” 

‘Not exactly.” Again his eyes appealed to Myr- 
tle. “It’s as though writing about myself were the 
only way to get rid of myself. What would you 
do?’ He addressed Myrtle. 

“What do you think ?” she asked me. 

“If you remember,” I answered, “I offered long 
ago to submit to the exactions of your past if 
you would stand the cost of my future. You neither 
accepted nor declined my offer. I hold to it.” 

Richard fidgeted uneasily. 
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“I’m not ready to decide yet. If I can’t get rid 
of myself without, I suppose I shall have to.” 
Nothing happened. He never began that book. 


Early in the winter, they departed to a place in 
the south of France where they occupied a villa on 
the sea. Here I found myself, from one day to an- 
other, mixed up with a queer crew, among them a 
super-journalist millionaire. 

“Look at the people one sees in a place like this,” 
he said. ‘“They’re automata. You wouldn’t know 
one from the other if they weren’t labelled. 
There’s the polo-playing automaton, the tennis- 
playing automaton, the motoring automaton, the 
gambling automaton. A rubbishing lot.” 

“What are you doing amongst them?” I asked. 

“My wife’s one of them, my dear fellow. But 
I don’t bother about her. Women are useless bag- 
gages unless they help us to get on with our jobs. 
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The first thing I did was to teach her to leave me 
alone. I began life with nothing except one piece 
of knowledge, that men are sheep waiting to be 
driven, and I’ve driven them ever since and [ shall 
go on driving them. There’s nothing else worth 
doing. Movement, energy, force are life. All the 
restis froth. Where can we get to without it? It’s 
the beginning and end of everything. You don’t 
have to know anything else and you can’t anyhow. 
What do we know about life? Nothing, except that 
it is force. The more life, the more force. If the 
force is there, it will find its way out. It’s nothing 
to do with ourselves. It uses us.” 

My own words. He was my counterpart on the 
material plane, a triumphant and ruthless egotist in 
action. 

“Take my own case. My father was a clergy- 
man, not a penny. The dear old chap wanted me 
to follow the banner of Christ. I temporized with 
him to let him down easy. I said: ‘Look here, 
dad, I’m not sure of myself yet, but I’m not cut out 
for that sort of religion, I’ve got one of my own.’ 
I went to Fleet Street and started snipping things 
out of papers—things I knew fools would read. 
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Everyone knows the story, it’s no use repeating it. 
The thing was too easy. In three years imbeciles 
all over the English-speaking world were supplying 
me with the means to drive them first one way, then 
another.” 

“That’s a form of amusement that must become 
tedious after a time, I should think.” 

“Quite right, it does. That’s why I’ve given up 
driving the sheep and confine myself to driving the 
shepherds. It’s a mere matter of adjustment. 
Politicians, as a class, aren’t much more intelligent 
than the readers of snips but they’re a different breed 
of sheep and need a different kind of snippet.” 

‘‘And where have you got to now?”’ I asked. 

He put his arms above his head and stretched him- 
self. 

“I’m waiting,” he said, “for the urge to take a 
new direction. It needs an obstacle as an incentive. 
I expect the struggle will come. I hope so. Life’s 
no good without it.” 

Richard was at the moment rather upset by the 
prospect of the, to him, unwelcome arrival of the 
Irish artist who had telegraphed that he was on his 
way. Myrtle, on the contrary, was pleased and her 
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pleasure communicated itself to the man-driver who 
visualized in a confrontation of fashionable society 
with an incongruous type an opportunity for a hi- 
larious jamboree. The Irishman turned up in time 
for a smart gathering at the Cercle Nautique, at 
which the millionaire took him demonstratively un- 
der his wing and made him the hero of the evening. 
It came out that the meteoric appearance of the 
artist was due to one of his periodical fights with 
Peggy, who had adorned him for his first bow to 
rank and fashion with four parallel scratches cover- 
ing the whole of one side of his face. His make-up 
for the evening included a brightly coloured waist- 
coat and a black velvet smoking-jacket bestowed on 
him by Richard. As a suitable wind-up to the occa- 
sion the millionaire organized a supper party to 
which, amongst other guests, he invited a Russian 
grand duke, an American duchess, a prima donna 
and a famous art dealer. The close of this enter- 
tainment was a picturesque account by the ductile 
Irishman fortified by champagne and prompted by 
the host, of the cause of his unusual facial decora- 
tion. 
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“She came at me with a mop-handle. ‘Take 
that,’ and she aimed a whack at my head, but I got 
it out of her hand and had her across the end of the 
bed. ‘I'll give ye a lubbering,’ I yelled, but she 
fought like ten cats. ‘I’ll show you, you son of a 
sea-cook,’ says she, and jumping on to my back, she 
twined both her legs round my body and held me 
round the neck with one hand while she gave me 
this with the other.” While he pointed to his cheek, 
he turned his head so that the company seated round 
the table could get a good view. 

This performance delighted the super-journalist 
hugely, but Richard was disgusted. 

‘What an unbearable egotist !’”’ he remarked when 
we got back from the party, the Irish “artist” being 
provided with a room at an adjacent hotel. 

“JT don’t mind his egotism,” Myrtle answered, 
“and I like his frankness. He doesn’t care what 
anyone thinks of him.” 

“But, darling, you can’t approve of his making 
a show of us and our guest as he did this evening. 
It was a supreme exhibition of caddishness.” 

“By a cad you apparently mean a man of san- 
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guine temperament whose vital force is too strong 
to submit to the conventions of a particular social 
stratum,” I said. 

“A cad is a cad, whoever he may be. Princes 
can be cads.”’ 

“Quite so, and emperors, Napoleon and Freder- 
ick the Great for instance. Or philosophers like— 
shall we say?—Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, or 
writers like Swift and Balzac, or composers like 
Wagner or poets like Verlaine and Rimbaud, and, 
if Shakespeare wasn’t a cad, Falstaff certainly was.” 

“Your examples of great men who were cads 
don’t apply to this fellow. He isn’t a great man 
and he can’t afford not to behave like a gentleman.” 

“It would take up too much of his time. He’d 
be thinking about behaving like a gentleman instead 
of getting on with his job.” 

‘““A man behaves like a gentleman unconsciously. 
A gentleman is simply a decent human being.” 

“Decent in the sense that he conforms to a type. 
A man of power creates his own. I’ve nothing to 
say against gentlemen except that, as far as I can 
judge, they’re inclined to be dejected or anemic.” 
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“You can’t upset the whole framework of society. 
There must be a convention of some kind. If that 
millionaire wants to show his contempt for social 
convention, why does he associate with those who 
respect it?” 

“Why do they associate with him if they disap- 
prove of his manners? In this case the grand duke 
and the rest seemed to be enjoying themselves im- 
mensely.”’ 

‘‘He imposed on them as he imposes on everybody. 
The whole world is only there for him to exploit 
and indulge his megalomania in.”’ 

“And if so, what’s your grievance against him? 
All men with a will to power are megalomaniacs. 
If they weren’t, they couldn’t impose themselves.” 

“Tf a man has real power in him, he doesn’t have 
to impose himself. Power goes with character. 
Character imposes itself.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by character. I 
assume you imply a moral principle of conduct. 
Power has nothing to do with moral principle. 
This man doesn’t care a button for moral influence, 
he wants his own way—and he gets it.” 
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“In the same way as a man who thinks he can 
get his way by murder. But he’s apt to get hanged 
fOr it.’ 

“Perhaps our friend will get hanged, perhaps not. 
He is taking his chance of that.” 

“Meanwhile everyone who comes up against him 
has to give way.” 

“Who are the people you want to protect?” 

“Society as a whole needs protection from a man 
of his kind. He disposes of an almost unlimited 
influence for evil.” 

‘Society can protect itself from what you call 
evil.” 

“Tt can’t under present conditions.” 

“That’s an indictment of society. It can change 
the conditions. If it doesn’t, it must take the conse- 
quences.” 

Richard paused a moment. 

‘What all this amounts to is that if a man is 
sufficiently powerful and unscrupulous, he can do 
what he likes.”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “that is so. Man takes his 
cue from God.” 

“Or the Devil.” 
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“The same thing. You can’t have a Christian 
God without a Christian Devil. You can’t have 
either without Christians. You can’t have God 
without man. Men have always made their Gods. 
Each new God is the best yet, but they will go on 
making them till the end of time. It’s an affirma- 
tion of Life.” 

“Supposing men said: ‘There shall be no God’ ?” 

“Then Nogod would be God. It’s all the same. 
God can only be destroyed by man’s death. Man’s 
will to live is an affirmation of Godship, the idea 
of Godship or Nogodship is synonymous with the 
will to live. A man like our millionaire is a first- 
class exponent of the Life-principle. Being a meg- 
alomaniac, he helps his God by being as like him as 
he can. Every man with a will to power helps his 
own God.” 


Such conversations serve to illustrate a stage in 
Richard’s and my relationship. All along I had no 
doubt that Destiny was watching my proceedings. 
If it had been suggested to me that this avowal 
amounted to an admission of mystical preposses- 
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sion, I should not have been at pains to deny it. 
Mysticism is a word used to describe a force which 
we do not comprehend and which to some minds con- 
notes fanciful or even absurd doctrines and beliefs. 
In my case, there was neither belief nor disbelief, 
but Richard had always been susceptible to what is 
known as mystical influences. Such considerations 
did not interest me. I recognized my ignorance of 
the origin and nature of a force which, as my jour- 
nalist acquaintance crudely asserted, is indistinguish- 
able from the Life-essence. I existed by reason of 
it and when it ceased to operate through my ego, 
my ego would cease to exist. That there are men, 
some of them wise and learned, who ascribe to the 
force this or that origin, and build up theories on 
their hypotheses, does not affect me. It is enough 
for me that I exist and that within certain defined 
limits I can exercise the power the force gives me. 

It will be observed though Myrtle took little 
verbal part in these discussions, she invariably in- 
clined towards my side of the argument. This was 
a factor of growing importance to me, for it 
showed, whether she meant Richard or me finally 
to prevail, that my attitude towards life in some 
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measure commended itself to her. At the point 
my narrative has now reached, I was once more in 
doubt. Did she realize what the effect on her own 
life would be of Richard’s growing subordination 
to me? If I were in complete control, would she 
accept the consequences of an amenable, well- 
conducted husband being replaced by an anarchic 
and ruthless egotist who was concerned only for the 
assertion of his ego? ‘Together with her courage, 
her determination, her unusual maleness of charac- 
ter, Myrtle had an exceedingly human, sweet and 
lovable disposition which responded with spon- 
taneous sympathy to every call upon it. Her phys- 
ical traits, her manner, her dress and deportment 
corresponded to and were the outward expression 
of a personality as far removed as possible from 
the stern and the implacable. She was gay and 
light-hearted, frivolous even, enjoyed Life and 
loved others to enjoy it. It was not that I had any 
objection to that sort of philosophy. On the con- 
trary, the only people who roused my hostility were 
those who made a virtue of its opposite. But my 
purpose was predominantly serious and I had little 
patience with the gentle fools who were Myrtle’s 
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constant clients for comfort and support and who 
were everlastingly distracting her attention with 
their pitiful little concerns, preying upon her con- 
structive resources and generally throwing them- 
selves on her mercy. Hers was a magnetic per- 
sonality which attracted to its orbit all sorts of un- 
dynamic waifs and strays. These small fry traded 
on her goodwill and throve on her benevolence to 
an unbelievable extent. Before she married Rich- 
ard she could satisfy their demands without detri- 
ment. She had then no special objective and, in a 
manner, altruistic activities took the place of one. 
But this was no longer the case. I needed all the 
recreative energy she disposed of and I realized 
that to satisfy my demands she must sooner or later 
break with everything that had been her life until 
now. It is and always has been the habit of my 
mind to look far ahead. The past hardly exists 
for me, or, it would be truer to say, exists only as a 
leaky storehouse containing a vast quantity of pro- 
visions of which nearly all are mouldy. The pres- 
ent, on the other hand, is but a stepping-stone upon 
which my foot is compelled to rest an instant as I 
pass on to the next. To rejoice over the present 
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seems to me as absurd as to lament over it, for the 
present has no existence. The conditions which ap- 
pear to govern it have changed before we can take 
cognizance of them, and the recording of them by 
the mind offers degrees of pleasure or pain accord- 
ing to the character of the intelligence, its keenness 
and its mode of relating experience. Myrtle, on 
the contrary, lived in the present. Past and future 
in combination formed the circumference of a vor- 
tex within which she played and danced like a sprite 
balancing on the spiral jet of a fountain. Here 
again she acted as a link between the atavism of 
Richard and my own futurism, tugging with uncon- 
scious persistence at our polarities and welding 
them into unnatural but vital immediacy. 


On their return to London, amongst other un- 
conscionable nuisances, Myrtle now took Peggy 
under her wing. ‘To me these benevolences of hers 
were exasperating. I could see no point in cul- 
tivating relations with individuals in whom one’s 
only interest could be the observation of their an- 
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imal habits and proclivities. As a branch of ethnol- 
ogy there might be something to be said for study- 
ing this savage daughter of an Irish bricklayer. 
She had a raw and uncouth beauty and at some 
early period of Keltic history, she would, doubtless, 
have held her own, for she led the Irish artist a 
devil of a life. It was as a result of a scene with 
him that she made her first appearance in the Kurt 
ménage. She lived with him and she didn’t see why 
he should go out to dinner, perhaps a good one, and 
leave her behind. Her arrival was startling. In 
the middle of the meal there was a loud banging 
on the front door. ‘To the consternation of the be- 
wildered domestic who asked if she would “kindly 
wait a minute,” Peggy marched into the dining- 
room. ‘The Irishman jumped up. ‘Leave her to 
me. Ill throw her out.” Peggy with her back to 
the door put herself in an attitude of defence, mak- 
ing, it must be said, a handsome picture. Myrtle, 
calming the artist with a gesture, goes to her and 
draws her to the table beside her, telling her that 
she was welcome. There was an instantaneous 
settling down. No one entering the room a mo- 
ment later would have dreamt that there was any- 
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thing amiss until Peggy began very gently to cry. 
After this episode, for a time, the acquaintance 
ripened smoothly, but it resulted in the lapsing of 
the Irishman’s intimacy with the young Jew, who, 
distressed at the taming of Peggy, expressed the 
opinion that “Kurt would make any woman into a 
whore.” But Richard had precious little to do with 
it. It was Myrtle who found oddments of apparel 
suited to show off the contours of the primitive and 
who, while it lasted, continued to reunite the com- 
bative couple in an uneasy connubial compromise. 


At this period the passage of time was marked 
for me by sporadic examples of Myrtle’s aptitude 
for social experience. She had an enduring interest 
in the daily actual, and whatever came her way 
served to nourish it. It is-difficult to judge whether 
and to what extent I was the gainer by these lessons 
in the cultivation of human intercourse. Richard 
apparently accepted them as a natural development 
of his life with Myrtle, a life which was otherwise 
objectless. It was a life made up of incidents and 
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accidents. Somehow or other, something or other 
happened every day, however trifling, to keep going 
an interest in life which, if not intellectual, was at 
least sufficiently stimulating to the intelligence to lift 
them out of the ruck of time-wasters. I wondered 
how long this state of things could endure. Look- 
ing round at a world which human energy was al- 
most entirely devoted to making uninhabitable, I 
saw that the incentive to all this activity was money- 
making. To Richard this meant nothing. When 
he was married to Elinor, money had seemed im- 
portant. But Myrtle, apart from a love of com- 
fort their means amply provided, was completely 
without interest in what money could buy. To that 
extent her influence confirmed Richard’s dilettant- 
ism. She would have opposed with all her strength 
any attempt on his part to embark on an enterprise 
that had money-making for its object. And, so far, 
she showed no sign of restlessness at Richard’s in- 
activity. She too seemed to consider that he was 
doing all that could be expected of a man who, in 
the prime of life, disposed of unlimited leisure. 
How was I to rouse them from their complacency? 
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Something must be done. I sought and found an 
opportunity of getting Myrtle to myself. 

“Myrtle,” I said, “listen to me. I have some- 
thing serious to say to you. You can’t go on like 
this. You’ve been married to Richard for three 
years. What have you done with him?” 

She lifted her eyes to mine. There was the 
shadow of pain in them. 

“Do you think he isn’t happy?” she asked. 

“T hope he isn’t,” I answered. ‘He oughtn’t 
to be.” 

The pain left her face, her eyes flashed resent- 
ment. 

“Why not? Hasn’t he had _ unhappiness 
enough ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that I want to discuss. You brought in 
the question of happiness. I want you to tell me 
what you’re up to with him. He can’t go on like 
this, doing nothing, living from day to day on you.” 

‘Why do you say on me?” 

“Because it’s the truth. He’s battening on your 
power of conjuring up daily diversion. He doesn’t 
contribute anything. He simply looks on and ap- 
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plauds. After a time, he’ll realize that he is sterile, 
that his vitality is only a reflexion of yours. Then 
his old despondency will get hold of him and he'll 
discover a new kind of unhappiness that will be just 
as bad as the old one.” 

I had certainly got Myrtle’s attention. Her 
deep-thinking eyes were fixed on me with a concen- 
trated gaze. I knew that everything that affected 
Richard narrowly concerned her and I had calcu- 
lated on the knowledge. 

“Tf you have brought about this talk, it is because 
you have a suggestion to make. What is it?” she 
asked. 

“You're mistaken, Myrtle. This time I’m not 
so constructive. I hadn’t aimed at anything more 
than to get our heads together.” 

“You must have something in your mind. If 
there’s nothing you can suggest, there’s something 
you disapprove. What have I done wrong?” 

“It isn’t a question of wrong. One must grow 
or die. Richard isn’t growing. He’s living on 
borrowed capital, getting deeper and deeper into 
debt. I draw your attention to that, I have no di- 
rect influence on him.” 
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‘The debt, you pretend, is to me. But it isn’t a 
debt. What I have, I give. I get far more from 
him.” 

“What do you get?” 

“You know I get everything. His constant love 
and care, his unceasing thought for me, for mine, 
for everyone and everything in my life.” 

“Admitting all that, what does it come to? That 
you are the object of his adoration. Do you think 
that will content him, indefinitely? I can tell you 
it won't. Besides, you know it won’t. Your love 
was always a creative love.” 

She was silent, thinking. 

“You want me to make him discontented,’ she 
said finally. “I, of all people, am to rob him of 
his dearly won satisfaction with life.” 

“There can’t be satisfaction without mutuality. 
Life isn’t satisfied with him and will revenge itself 
on him for refusing himself, for trying to profit by 
vicarious experience. You’re spoon-feeding him, 
teaching him to live at second hand instead of forc- 
ing him into direct contact with life.” 

“He is learning. He is profiting. Richard is 
no longer the Richard he was. You’ve known him 
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so long that you don’t give him credit for a new 
attitude.” 

“Attitudes matter relatively little unless they lead 
to action. A theory of life isn’t living. Theories 
are the curse of the world. A hundred theories, a 
thousand, for one creative act. What’s the good 
of this playing about with artists and their Peggys? 
It’s only a degree less useless than teaching your 
family tadpoles to swim. Get rid of all this con- 
founded benevolence of yours, Myrtle. It isn’t 
your job.” 

‘“T’m not benevolent.” 

“Not benevolent. You spend your life helping 
the halt and the blind. They’re none of them 
worth saving. ‘There’s only one who is worth your 
while—Richard.”’ 

With that disingenuous remark our conversation 
ended. I could go a fair distance with Myrtle but 
there was a limit to what I could risk. The time 
had not yet come when I could openly assert my 
claims to her undivided support. Richard re- 
mained the obstacle to my advance. Active hos- 
tility had given place to another form of opposition 
which might prove even more difficult to overcome. 
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He was engaged in building a Chinese wall of in- 
ertia between himself and me, and, consciously or 
not, Myrtle was providing him with the material. 


For some days after my conversation with Myr- 
tle, Richard’s resentful expression when he looked 
my way informed me that he had heard all about it 
from her. Latterly I had been with them con- 
stantly, not certainly because my presence was wel- 
come to Richard but because, partly supported by 
Myrtle, I imposed it on them. I knew he was 
awaiting an appropriate moment to have it out with 
me, so that I was not unprepared when he suddenly 
remarked: 

“If you’re dissatisfied with my manner of life why 
don’t you tackle me? It is taking an unfair ad- 
vantage to attack Myrtle. - All you gain by it is 
that you risk making her unhappy.” 

“Until now you have given me no opportunity,” 
I answered. ‘But never mind that. Here we are. 
You say I risk making Myrtle unhappy. I don’t 
think I do but anyhow it’s better to open her eyes 
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now. Later on, it would be a much graver matter.” 

“Your always assuming an attitude of superior 
knowledge makes it very difficult for me to talk 
freely to you. You must have observed my in- 
creasing consideration for you since I married 
Myrtle. I don’t want to antagonize you. I 
know— it’s humiliating to have to admit it—I know 
I can’t get on without you. But, however hard I 
try, I don’t seem able to get on with you. I think 
it’s because you want everything your way.” 

This was a reasonable speech. Moreover, it was 
true. I do want everything my way. But I must 
let him down easy. 

“Let us see now,” I answered. ‘Where do you 
think me wrong?” 

“You’re twisting the position. I haven’t at- 
tacked you. It’s up to you to say where I’m wrong. 
You know Myrtle isn’t a talker; all she conveyed 
to me was that you considered our manner of life 
a waste of energy.” 

“Of her energy, yes. You're living on it. Her 
energy isn’t directed towards doing anything except 
making life pleasant for both of you. Her present 
business is to irradiate your joint lives with her 
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charm, her gaiety, her love of Life, her delight in 
the doings of the day, however insignificant.” 
“What is there to disapprove of in that?” 


‘Nothing, if I weren’t concerned in it. As I am, 
9 


everything. You say you can’t do without me 

“IT can’t get on without you—or with you.” 

“Very well. I can’t stand seeing people with 
whom, for better or for worse, I’m mixed up, living 
in a fool’s paradise. Myrtle is playing with life, 
pretending it’s a game. Whatever it is, it isn’t 
that.” 

“How do you know?” 

It was unusually intelligent of him to ask me that 
question. 

“To answer that question, I should have to know 
what Life is. I only know what it isn’t so far as 
I’m concerned. If Life were a game, I shouldn’t 
exist.” 

“We're arguing on your assumption which I 
don’t admit. Myrtle doesn’t think Life a game any 
more than you do. ‘There are various ways of fac- 
ing Life. She faces it smilingly, you face it frown- 
ingly. Of the two, I prefer hers.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of preference for you if you 
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can’t get on without me. The point is that you 
aren't facing Life at all. You're living on Myrtle’s 
bounty. The whole matter between us is that you 
haven’t got any philosophy of Life. If you could 
adopt and practise Myrtle’s you could get on with- 
out me. Myrtle doesn’t need me for herself, she 
accepts me for your sake.” 

He pondered before replying rather gloomily: 
“T wish I were sure of that.” Then, pulling himself 
together: ‘‘Let us leave the question of whether 
Ive got a philosophy or not, for a moment. Or, 
rather, assume that I can adopt Myrtle’s, do you 
deny that it’s as good as yours?” 

“T deny its value for you, that is all. A philos- 
ophy of Life comes from within, it can’t be captured 
from without. Myrtle is one of those rare and 
fortunate beings who are born in a state of equi- 
librium. I neither could nor would attempt to in- 
terfere with her philosophy. Moreover, she needs 
it, for your sake. It’s extraordinarily lucky for 
you, it’s providential, that you encountered her. 
You might seek through the world all your days and 
never find another like her. That only proves the 
importance of my contention. You have got to 
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have a philosophy of your own, if only because by 
not having one, you will slowly rob Myrtle of hers. 
Mpyrtle’s colours all life for her, it colours the lives 
of all who come in contact with her, it irradiates 
them. You're getting more than your share of the 
irradiation. You’re bathing in her rays from 
morning till night but you are contributing no fuel 
to the fire. It’s time you began hunting for some. 
That’s what I’m here for.” 

Again Richard was silent some moments. At 
last he said: 

‘There can be no objection to learning from her. 
I’ve learnt something but I’ve got to learn a great 
deal more. ‘Then perhaps, gradually, I shall con- 
struct a philosophy.” 

‘Tell me what you’ve learnt.” 

“That’s not easily told. Ive learnt that the 
small things of life are important. I’ve learnt 
where, however wrong I-may be, you’re just as 
wrong.” 

This was interesting. He spoke with quiet con- 
fidence. Was it possible that Richard could teach 
me something? 

“T’m waiting,” I said. 
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“You’re wrong because you’re an egoist. Ego- 
tism is a curse.”’ 

“Explain your assertion.” 

“No egoist can be happy.” 

“An egoist may despise happiness.” 

“An egoist cannot learn.” 

“Another assertion. Why not?” 

“An egoist will be impatient of those he thinks 
inferior to himself. Ive learnt from Myrtle to 
learn from fools. I learn more from fools than 
from wise men.” . 

“Certainly there are many fools. Where have 
you known the wise men?” 

“T can know them from their works. Though I 
have never learnt anything yet from books, I can 
try again. I have learnt something from Life.” 

“Has it profited you?” 

“An egoist seeks profit. I don’t want to profit, 
I want to live, I want to love, I want to be happy. 
You can’t understand why Myrtle and I spend our 
lives among those whom you consider insignificant 
and unintelligent. You forget that we don’t care 
about what we get out of them, we care about what 
we give them. In giving, we get. There isn’t a 
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single one of these harmless people we don’t learn 
something from. We discuss some of them by the 
hour, it’s one of our chief interests. A man, a 
woman you would pass by as unworthy of notice, 
supplies us with an almost inexhaustible subject of 
investigation. That makes life interesting. That 
and helping people. The youngsters, for instance, 
who are growing up, you never consider them. I’m 
some good there, at all events. And they all take 
inspiration from the life Myrtle and I lead together. 
They see that love and sympathy and mutual trust 
are a solid foundation on which to build their own 
lives.” 

He broke off, a little breathless. He was gen- 
uinely moved by his own moral convictions. My 
words must fall harshly and coldly upon his ears, 
but say them I must. 

“T am not doubting your sincerity. I accept what 
you say as an expression of what you believe to be 
your own sentiments. But in reality they aren’t 
your own. You are drawing a moral from conduct 
based on Myrtle’s philosophy. You aren’t aware 
of it but you’re simply being smug and self- 
complacent. Those who feel what you describe 
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aren’t conscious of it in that way. If they were, 
they would be professional philanthropists. Myr- 
tle is anything but that. The benefits you speak of 
are the results of her self-expression, not a con- 
scious aim. When she takes an interest in one of 
her young friends, it is the spontaneous overflow of 
an amazingly rich nature which can’t help lavishing 
its bounty. All that you have so excellently set 
forth reinforces my argument. What you imagine 
to be natural and spontaneous acts are a species of 
calculated altruism by means of which you are un- 
consciously keeping yourself going. Were it pos- 
sible for you to assimilate Myrtle’s philosophy, 
you would not only be able to get on without me, 
you would be wholly indifferent to me. You 
wouldn’t notice my presence. I should fade out of 
your life.” 

Richard looked me full in the face a good mo- 
ment, then left me without another word. 

I knew the meaning of that concentrated gaze. 
There was a deep questioning in it. ‘Is it, after 
all, too late,” he was asking himself, ‘“‘to cast out 
that devil? Have I not everything to make me 
happy if only he weren’t there? He blights every- 
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thing. His shadow falls between me and every- 
thing that is natural and wholesome and good. 
Without his presence everything would assume a 
different shape. My world isn’t his world. My 
life is a pleasant, tidy, comfortable one enough; it 
may not be everything I should like it to be, there 
are uneven and ill-regulated moments, but on the 
whole it’s good enough for me. I’ve got Myrtle, 
she’s a world in herself. She compensates me for 
all disappointments. I could settle down to a 
peaceful, agreeable life with her if only he’d leave 
me alone. Can’t I get rid of him now, once for all, 
free myself for ever from his interference? If 
Myrtle would only help me, join with me, to make 
one final effort, it could be done.”’ I read all this 
in that gaze. I had always been able to read Rich- 
ard, that was a part, an important part, of my hold 
over him. If the time ever came when I couldn’t, 
it would be a warning. That time hadn’t come, it 
couldn’t come unless and until Myrtle united with 
him against me or—a thought flashed into my mind, 
a thought I instantly dismissed. But a thought is 
a thought and can’t die. So I register it, pointless 
as it is. J should fail to read Richard if he sur- 
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vived after Myrtle had placed herself definitely and 
finally on my side. If it was thinkable that Richard 
could continue to exist as a personality apart from 
us, it could only be because he had become imbued 
with a force equal in vitality, if not superior, to my 
own. This implied the presence of a force un- 
known to me, a force different in nature from the 
one that used my ego as an instrument. Such a 
force would be antagonistic to mine, antagonistic 
therefore to my intellect. That implication carried 
with it others which I did not intend to pursue. I 
was satisfied that such a force did not exist except 
as an imaginative concept of my own. 


Experience had inured me to these ups and downs, 
this ebb and flow of my influence on Richard. How 
many times before had I used all my capacity for 
reflexion and evolved at great pains a plan, only to 
discover that the conditions upon which it was based 
and which I had assumed to be stable, were again in 
flux! Of course Myrtle had a share in my constant 
discomfiture but this caused me no resentment. 
Her affinity with Richard was inherent in the nature 
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of the bond that united them. She loved him with 
her whole physical being, and Myrtle’s physical be- 
ing was a strong, solid and compact affair. The 
sensuous and emotional side of life was exceedingly 
important to her and in Richard she had found one 
who ministered to it and reciprocated her sentiment 
whole-heartedly. Moreover, Richard’s mental and 
moral development had, in certain respects, kept 
pace with the growth of his devotion to her. His 
field of sympathy had extended under her influence, 
and a host of associations and interests had accumu- 
lated and clustered round them to which their re- 
action was mutual. When they married, Richard 
had certainly only a vague idea as to the kind of 
being Myrtle was. He felt the charm and warmth 
of her personality and, above all, appreciated her 
sympathy with and understanding of himself. But 
it was only by degrees that he realized the strength 
of her will, the clarity of her reason, and the integ- 
rity of her character. Myrtle’s finest parts were not 
on exhibition. They were never openly displayed 
but emerged gradually as their intimacy grew, until 
they held him completely, yet almost unknowingly, in 
fee. He had never investigated their significance, 
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he simply accepted their combination in the person of 
this woman he loved, not exactly as a matter of 
course, but as a gift providentially vouchsafed to him. 
It had never occurred to him that this exceptional 
complex of qualities was an apparatus that must be 
used and that the force it generated was essentially 
creative. I doubt indeed whether Myrtle herself 
realized the power she exercised and it may well be 
that her unconsciousness of it was a factor in its 
creative efliicacy. It was of great advantage to me 
that I had identified this creative agency from the 
first and that, in consequence, it formed the sub- 
stance of what I have called the strange and am- 
biguous bond between us. 

I have before alluded to Myrtle’s preoccupation 
with and enjoyment of the hour. This was one of 
her peculiar personal characteristics and arose spon- 
taneously out of her temperament. It was, in fact, 
a natural endowment which, from the point of view 
of everyone who was brought into contact with her, 
was entirely delightful. In her hands, the most 
colourless individual, the most ordinary event, be- 
came plastic matter which, manipulated by her deft 
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fingers, assumed endless forms. Had she used her 
skill like others who possess analogous aptitudes, as 
a device for social entertainment, it would have been 
of no ulterior importance. But it was not so. She 
reserved the gift for Richard and that is where I 
came in. It was not only that this constant amuse- 
ment sustained and encouraged his general in- 
dolence and inertia, it was that I resented the waste 
of her creative energy. Stores of wisdom, of in- 
sight, of subtle and imaginative thought were being 
misused to while away the idle hours they spent to- 
gether. I, and I only, could make use of these 
stores, yet I was deprived of them while Richard 
was aimlessly dallying with the flying days that 
meant so much to me. I had often made attempts 
to interrupt these proceedings. I had gone so far 
as to present myself at highly unseasonable hours 
and force my unwelcome presence on them. But 
all I had succeeded in doing was to spoil their pleas- 
ure without gain to myself. I got no satisfaction 
from that. It never was my wish nor my business 
to deprive Richard of anything unless it was some- 
thing I could take possession of and use. And so 
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far Myrtle had steadily denied me the use of her wit 
and wisdom. She evidently considered them a part 
of the dowry she had brought Richard and that it 
was his right to waste them if he chose. 

Yet in spite of discouragement I knew that state 
of things could not last. I might, and probably 
should have to put up with another period of chafing 
inactivity. But my time would come. Mpyrtle’s 
apparatus was generating a current that Richard’s 
waste-pipe couldn’t carry away. It would circulate 
round and round his organism until it found an out- 
let, and only I could provide one. 


The car turns into a blind alley ending in a slate- 
grey expanse of wall broken by a flight of steps. 

“I don’t know if this is the place.” Richard 
jumps out and, running up the steps, pulls the chain 
of a bell that clangs harshly against the surrounding 
walls. A man ina dull, indeterminate uniform ap- 
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pears, asks a question, is answered, disappears, and 
is replaced by a woman in the garb of a nurse. 
Richard lifts his hat, a few words pass. 

He returns to Myrtle. ‘He’s dying but he 
doesn’t know it. It is perfectly all right for you to 
see him, the nurse says.”’ 

Myrtle jumps out. 

They follow the nurse down a long corridor, up a 
stone staircase. She opens a glass-panelled door 
into a long, narrow room-—a ward—rows of beds 
all tenanted. To the left of the door, a space 
screened off. 

They step within. 

The Irish artist lies on his back, his eyes greet 
Myrtle, then Richard, smiling happily. There is 
a chair by his pillow, Myrtle puts her hand on his 
and sits down beside him. ‘The nurse brings an- 
other for Richard. 

“T had to doit. I’m glad it’s over.” The Irish 
lad looked from one to the other of his visitors. 
I’m better now she’s done with.” 

Myrtle’s eyes met his warmly, reassuring him. 

“You understand,” he added. 

She nodded. 
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“I’m perfectly all right.” He spoke low but 
without effort, without a shadow of pain. “The 
bullet went right through e\ He dopked tt 
Richard and laughed slightly, softly. “I heard the 
cop say they found it in the wall.” 

Richard’s lips tightened, he shot a glance at 
Myrtle, then back to meet the blue eyes facing him. 

“What’ll they do to me now? Hang me, I 
guess?” 


Richard managed an answer. 

‘Not a bit of it.” 

“T’d rather they did. I couldn’t stand jail.” 

“You shan’t. We’ll come in the night and take 
you away. Ill tell you something. We’re in with 
the nurse, it’s fixed. But you mustn’t say anything 
to her.’”’ Richard winked gravely. 

The young Irishman turned his eye on Myrtle. 

“Ts that right?” 

‘“There’s nothing for you to worry about,” she 
answered. “Do you want to tell us anything?” 

‘‘There’s not much to tell. She got me mad. I 
couldn’t work and I made up my mind to put an end 
to it. I caught her just as she was going out. I 
knew she was going to play it down on me. I saw 
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the fellow waiting for her. She didn’t care for him 
but she wanted to jouse me. And—she got it. I 
couldn’t help it ze 

They both nodded. The nurse came forward 
and lifted his head, giving him water. 

“You mustn’t talk so much, dear.’”’ She looked 
at him with love in her eyes. 

“Elad we better go?’ Myrtle asked. 

“You can stay a little longer. I'll be close by,” 
she answered, withdrawing. 

“Isn't she kind?” the dying Irishman whispered. 
“Everyone is, here, even the cop was. They none 
of them blame me. You don’t either, so it must be 
all right.” He Jaughed again softly. 

“Of course, of course,’ Richard answered. 

He lay still a moment, then suddenly: 

“Will you be seeing—her ?”’ 


Richard answered: ‘If you want us to.” 
He didn’t answer at once, he seemed to be 
thinking. 


““Ask the nurse,”’ he said. 
A moment longer and they rose to go. Myrtle 
touched his hand. 


“We'll come in later on.” 
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The nurse had heard, and stood beside them. 

“Yes. He'll rest now, won’t you, dear?” nod- 
ding in answer to a sign from Myrtle. 

He smiled his friends away, lifted his hand even, 
saluting them. 

The nurse joined them before they reached the 
exit. ‘“‘He’ll pass away before the night’s over.” 
She was to telephone them. 

“Love and death, murder and love,’ Richard 
muttered. 

“Thank God we’re in England. Thank God for 
morphine,” Myrtle answered. 


Richard’s sensitiveness had received a _ severe 
shock. He had got to like the Irish artist, in spite 
of himself, for he had a peculiar and intense repug- 
nance to squalid ways of life and surroundings. He 
had flattered himself that he had tamed the aborig- 
inal Kelt and that Myrtle and he between them had 
brought him and Peggy to a better understanding 
of each other. Myrtle was under no such illusion. 
One of our last subjects of conversation before the 
end was Peggy’s refractoriness to domestic and so- 
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cial discipline. It was Richard who persisted in 
attempts to civilize her and, now that it had all 
ended in what Richard called ‘‘this tragic mis- 
chance,” he had had enough of Bohemia and enough 
of London. 


They drove off in their car, and the next I heard 
was that they had taken a house somewhere on the 
borders of Wales. It was not until summer was 
advanced that I was sent for and found them in 
what purported to be a castle high up above the 
Wye. There were indeed a tower, a moat, the re- 
mains of a keep and of a dungeon, harmlessly mar- 
maladed into an early Victorian manor-house with 
suitable domestic accessories, a romantic ensemble 
relished by Richard and apparently accepted by 
Myrtle in a spirit of wifely sympathy rather than 
of personal gratification. They had a guest stay- 
ing with them, one Eugene Hartmann, a French 
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Alsatian whom I had known during Richard’s 
earlier period. 

Richard’s “‘old friends” were surviving examples 
of several categories through which he had persever- 
ingly pursued his changing social ideal. He got 
through several during intervals when I was out of 
the way, or, it would be truer to say, he kept me out 
of the way while he was in course of working his 
way through them. Among those I missed were 
the aristo and the sporting. “These two classes 
were, from what I could gather, to a certain extent 
interpenetrating. Eugéne Hartmann was very far 
removed from anything of that sort. He was of a 
much later category, later even than the wealthy- 
cosmopolitan group to which the Jamesian-American 
belonged. Hartmann was a chance acquaintance 
made by Richard during one of the solitary tours he 
allowed himself as a holiday from Elinor. He de- 
parted on such journeys after he had carefully pro- 
vided her with select male companionship and suit- 
able chaperonage. His object on these occasional 
trips, apart from seeking relief from unbearable con- 
ditions at home, was, in a measure, adventure. He 
liked to imagine that he was facing the world on his 
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own, even that he might, possibly, never come back. 
He needed that specially constructed little illusion to 
speed him on his way and to justify him in the mod- 
est provision of money and clothing he allowed him- 
self. His argument ran much as follows: “If I 
find I can do with so little for such a time, why 
shouldn’t I do with it permanently? If I can do 
with it permanently, I shall be perfectly obscure. I 
shall be able to disappear and Elinor won’t be de- 
prived of anything except my company which, as 
long as she has the use of my money, she doesn’t in 
the least need. Such puerile reflexions gladdened 
his heart and sent him, as soon as he was out of ear- 
shot of Elinor, whistling on his way. I think 
Richard was nearer what he called happiness, start- 
ing off with a rucksack on his back and a few hun- 
dred francs in his pocket on these expeditions, than 
ever he had been in his life. And if he could have 
made a final business of it, this story would never 
have had to be told. The strange thing is that, no 
sooner was he gone, than he summoned me, and, 
stranger still, no one could have tried harder than 
I to persuade him to make a run for it, although it 
is my firm belief that he would have thrown me off 
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if he had done so. Life would have taken him to 
herself, would have absorbed him into her mass. 

In the course of these journeys Richard made a 
point of cultivating acquaintance with all sorts and 
kinds of people. He talked to everyone he en- 
countered, and made friends with anyone whose ap- 
pearance promised a new experience. I must say 
that Richard and I have never been so near equi- 
poise as when one or the other of these chance meet- 
ings cut him free at one blow from the prejudices 
and habits of a lifetime and seemed for the moment 
to set him in the fairway of the stream of life. His 
whole being changed. A new individuality arose, 
a new dignity, a new freshness of outlook. He 
seemed to have shaken himself free from contacts 
that chained his spirit and bowed him under the 
yoke of social bondage. ‘They were, however, but 
moments. The fresh acquaintance had to get about 
his work. ‘Time pressed against them and bore the 
new friend off with the current while Richard 
drifted to the bank. 

Richard, wandering about the Royal Porcelain 
Factory Museum at Dresden, noticed the little man 
as shabbily dressed as himself, with a cap on his 
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head, closely inspecting certain rare models. ‘The 
stranger’s obliviousness of everything except the ob- 
jects he was studying attracted Richard’s attention. 
Who and what was he and why was he so interested 
in Dresden china? He addressed him in English 
and was answered in the same language. At the 
end of, an hour during which Richard learnt more 
about the art of ceramics than he had ever dreamt 
of, he had fixed upon Eugéne Hartmann as a choice 
specimen of a new social category and was almost 
disappointed when closer acquaintance disclosed 
that his new friend was an official of the French 
Foreign Office as well as an emeritus professor of 
Humane Letters. Before they parted, Hartmann 
was invited to the villa on the lake, where some 
weeks later I found him flourishing in spite of 
Eiinor’s acrimonious atmosphere. At that time 
the Frenchman and I got on quite nicely together. 
Though he laid himself out to be agreeable to his 
host’s wife, I could see that he was gratified by my 
rebellious behaviour to her and the consequent un- 
easiness of Richard. Meeting him again now at 
the Castle, I perceived that Myrtle’s sympathetic 
attitude towards me puzzled him. His stare 
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plainly expressed wonder as to what Richard’s 
charming second wife could have in common with 
my turbulent and iconoclastic personality, and what 
Richard had to say in the matter. 

“He thinks you favour me,” I told her, ‘‘and he’s 
suspicious of my influence, resents something he 
feels in me that is antithetic to his view of life. It’s 
the old story. Everyone who knew Richard in his 
former days sees a change in him and they put it 
down to me—aided and abetted by you.” 

‘“They’re right.” 

“Take Hartmann. Why does Richard like his 
society? Partly, of course, because he’s intelligent 
and knows a good deal about many things Richard 
is interested in. He admires his erudition, looks 
up to it. But it isn’t only on that account. Hart- 
mann is one of the straws of the past Richard clings 
to in a present that is disintegrating all his beliefs. 
He is taking refuge in Hartmann from me.” 

“From me too, perhaps.” 

“In so far as you support my point of view, yes. 
Hartmann is congenial to him because he helps him 
to find himself in the past we’re always pulling 
Richard out of. All his old friends belong there, 
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all his old ideals, everything he cares for in Life— 
except you. There and only there Richard is him- 
self. You're deceiving yourself if you think other- 
wise.” 

“The Richard I love and who loves me lives in 
the present.” 

‘There is no such Richard outside your imagina- 
tion. You created him and you go on re-creating 
him, hour by hour, day by day.” 

“That isn’t true. There is a Richard you don’t 
know, perhaps you never will.” 

Suddenly my earlier discovery of the limitation 
to my force flashed into my mind; the plane of re- 
lationship between the mental faculties and the 
senses from which my ego was excluded. Myrtle 
was deep in thought. I saw her eyes turn inward 
under the broad calm brow. Was her love for 
Richard again opposing itself to my life force? 


Richard and Hartmann spent their time driving 
off on expeditions to ancient churches and other 
monuments in the surrounding country, an amuse- 
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ment for which I had as little taste as Myrtle and 
in which we didn’t share. Richard took her to task 
about it. 

“You miss a great deal by your indifference to 
history,” he told her. 

“T quite believe I do, dear.” 

“And I quite believe you don’t,” I tacked on. 

The Alsatian jumped in. 

“Do you deny the educative value of history?” he 
asked. 

“That depends on the form it takes. The value 
of history is a general proposition. Life is history, 
but history in books and old monuments doesn’t seem 
to me to have much life in it.” 

The controversial instincts of the French intel- 
lectual were roused. 

“You would ignore Art and Literature, revert to 
barbarism, in fact?” 

“Not at all. I would reconsider methods of as- 
similating history.”’ 

‘What is your prescription?” Hartmann’s tone 
was supercilious. 

“I would begin by considering whether culture 
and modern civilization are interdependent.” 
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“You doubt that civilization is based upon cul- 
ture?” 

“'T believe culture to be antithetic to modern civili- 
zation.” 

“In other words, if all the records of past history, 
of ancient civilizations, Art, Literature, were swept 
away, civilization would go on.” 

“I suppose a certain accumulation of historical 
facts is indispensable but I don’t see the relation of 
Art and Literature to modern civilization. Culture 
has survived in spite of civilization and, in so far 
as it was religious, retarded it. The origin of civil- 
zation seems to me to be economic.” 

“T haven’t read Marx.” WHartmann spoke with 
true bourgeois contempt. 

“Nor have I. Nevertheless Marx’s doctrine is 
a tedious elaboration of a truism. History is a 
record of an inevitable exploitation, but it doesn’t 
follow that what has been inevitable, always will 
be. The paths of civilization and culture diverged 
when the bourgeois supplanted the aristocrat. I 
doubt if a cultural civilization can exist without 
some form of slavery.” 

“An argument in favour of the servile state.” 
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“Yes. If modern culture is worth saving.” 

“You don’t think it is?” 

“T doubt it. It is an artificial product, not the 
expression of an inner need. Poetry is the barom- 
eter of culture. How much of modern poetry is, 
at best, anything but a decoration ?” 

“Granting your premises, what is the cure for 
this artificiality?” 

“A purge, the stronger the better.”’ 

“A political purge?” 

“Yes. Political, economic, everything. But, 
above all, drastic.” 

“You imply destruction. Well, you’ll soon be 
satisfied. War is coming.” 

Hartmann, paradoxically, was a violent Chauvin- 
ist, a fire-eater of the extreme Gallic type. He had 
arrived in England just after the assassination of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and was full of 
rumours of war. 

“I hate the thought of war. I loathe violence. 
Destruction for the sake of destruction is abhorrent 
tome. But I believe war, if it does come, will accel- 
erate civilization, whatever happens to culture.’’ 
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“For you, civilization means mechanism.” 

‘For me, civilization means the exploitation of 
all the resources of the earth to feed and clothe and 
minister generally to the wants of increasing hordes 
of human beings.” 

‘And humanity does not need culture?” 

‘‘Humanity as a whole has never cared a button 
about culture. Culture of a kind has been imposed 
on the mass by the few, partly as a means of con- 
trolling them. The mass are beginning to find that 
out. If man really loves culture he must be pre- 
pared to die for it like Socrates, only not so 
pleasantly.” 

“You believe that culture will be persecuted, 
then?” 

“T believe that culture, as history records it, is 
opposed to the collective spirit which seems to be 
the direct line of political evolution, and that either 
its form must be changed or it is doomed. The 
culture of the future will have to be scientific in order 
to survive. Man can live without what we call Art 
but he can’t survive without Science.” 

“You are identifying historical culture with Re- 
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ligion. Since Art became laicized, it has become 
more and more the property of the common man.” 

“Or less and less. Athens belonged to the com- 
mon man more than Paris, Florence than London. 
That argument leads nowhere. We are dealing 
with Modern Culture, which I say is opposed to the 
collective spirit because it tends to isolate a small 
body of men from their fellows. The mass will only 
tolerate an intellectual superiority which is used for 
their benefit. They will not consider that keeping 
alight the flame of culture for its own sake, benefits 
them.” 

“A purely materialist conception. I give the 
mass credit for more enlightenment. I maintain 
not only that they care for culture but that culture 
is an integral part of their lives though they may be 
unaware of it. I maintain that there is no hostility 
on their side towards it and that the tendency of 
modern civilization is more and more in the direction 
of proletarianizing Art.” 

“Development of cinemas and gramophones, pic- 
ture postcards and the illustrated press?” I asked. 

“The enriching and free opening of museums and 
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picture galleries and public libraries, the spread of 
education.” 

“A superficial veneer of cultural uniformity. 
You want the mass to be more refined?” 

“IT don’t understand the meaning of your ques- 
tion.” He looked at me bewildered. 

“It’s plain enough. If you are moved by a spirit 
of cultural evangelicism, if you want to inform the 
taste of the mass, you must have some object.”’ 

“To want the good of humanity needs no justifi- 
cation.” 

“No, but I’m afraid I don’t believe in it. What 
you want is what the rest of the possessing class 
want, to tame the savage, to make him gentle and 
contented, to teach him the virtues of a civilization 
which keeps him in his place.” 

The Alsatian threw up his hands. 

“But that’s monstrous!’ he exclaimed. 

“Not at all. It’s perfectly natural. History is 
a record of the process. Religion and Art, if it 
was only the art of the circus, have always been 
the lackeys of authority. When they failed, there 
was always the ultimate resource.” 
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“What is that?’ Hartmann asked. 
“The diversion you announced,” I answered. 


“War.” 


Hartmann was right. He went back to France 
and, a week later, war came. Our friend the super- 
journalist was in his element. His organ announced 
“Business as usual,” which, with characteristic flair, 
he knew was what everyone wanted to be told. 

“Keep out of my way,” Richard hurled savagely 
at me, racing off somewhere in his motor-car. 

Yes. It was the best thing I could do. 


When the war burst upon us, my intercourse with 
Richard and Myrtle became fragmentary. I caught 
occasional glimpses of them, popping out as I had 
once planned in wholly different circumstances and 
with a very different object in view, but my appear- 
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ances were surreptitious. Self-interest if not self- 
preservation made it necessary for me to keep not 
only out of Richard’s way but out of the way of 
men. I never was adept at concealing my opinions 
whether about men or about things, and had I come 
into the open during a time when King Fool reigned, 
any jackanapes might have caused me to be laid 
by the heels. My brief emergencies are not note- 
worthy. The most my occasional appearances 
could accomplish under war conditions was to remind 
Richard that there was another point of view be- 
sides the universally current one and to reinforce his 
failing belief in the final vindication of intelligence 
as the motive agent of human conduct. There was 
actually no field of operation for the mind while the 
world was running mad. These years contained 
days which were not without profit to me, in spite 
of enforced inactivity. I had always known that 
the growth of the human mind was a slow business 
measured in terms of an individual experience, and 
the war, if it had no other effect on my own, taught it 
the value of patience. The effects of the war had 
made themselves felt in the entourage of my asso- 
ciates, who were mainly occupied with the concerns 
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of the unhappy young generation which was called 
upon to pay flesh-and-blood tribute to omnipotent 
Folly. The removal at an early stage of Myrtle’s 
father had lifted a load from her heart. He, at 
least, was spared the bitterest experience. Others, 
both close and distant, all less ripe, followed him at 
intervals into silence, swallowed up in the cloud of 
poisonous vapour that hung over the distracted 
world. Many social landmarks had been or were 
being swept away and the whole structure of society 
was threatened with dissolution. The hurricane of 
death had blown down the main buttresses of the 
old order and whistled through the unsuspected 
crannies and crevices their destruction had revealed. 
In the last year they sent for me. Almost all that 
could happen had happened, and faintly, like a very 
minute and barely distinguishable star, Reason be- 
gan to glimmer at last. 
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Richard and Myrtle had taken a house in a dis- 
tant part of the country where, at his wit’s end to 
know what to do, he had engaged in agricultural 
enterprise on a small scale. I found him in a some- 
what depressed state, his crops, whatever they were, 
were promising badly and his cows or pigs were 
suffering from a mysterious malady that puzzled the 
wits of the ex-huntsman, an acquaintance of former 
days, with whom he had formed a sort of temporary 
farming partnership. Myrtle took me aside. 

“T want your help. I can’t let Richard go on 
like this. He hasn’t opened a book for months. 
I can’t even get him to read Proust.” 

“Who is Proust?” I asked. 

‘Proust is my newest and best friend, the only 
friend the war has brought me.” 

“What does he think about it?” 

“He doesn’t say. He deals with an earlier 
period.” : 

“That may be important now that there is an 
earlier period.” 

While I was speaking, Richard came in, dressed 
in breeches and leggings, with a hunting-crop in his 
hand, and threw himself wearily into a chair. 
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“That bloody mare pulls my arms out of their 
sockets.’ 

“Good God! Have you started that sort of 
thing again?” I asked. 

“One must get about. We gave up our car long 
ago. Horses are the only thing I know anything 
about. Only I’m too old for breaking work—” 
he flung his crop rattling on to the floor, “I’m too 
old for everything, curse it.” 

Myrtle looked at me. No wonder she wanted 
my help. 

“What about Proust?” I remarked. 

“Proust,” he echoed. ‘‘Damn Proust. What’s 
the good of Proust with the world in this state? 
Proust belongs to the past. What we’ve got to 
think of is food.” 

“You can’t feed your mind on potatoes,” I sug- 
gested. 

He turned round on me resentfully. 

‘‘Have you come here to talk like that? You 
don’t seem to have learnt anything after all we've 
been through.” 

“ve came to try and talk sense,’ I an- 
swered. “Myrtle was telling me Proust is her best 
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friend when you came in. I don’t know him.” 

He couldn’t resist Myrtle’s smiling face; his ex- 
pression changed. 

“Tin glad for her sake. He’s no good to me.” 

‘How do you know till you read him?” she asked. 

“My dear girl, what’s the good of asking me 
that? This isn’t a time for reading. Civilization 
is in ruins and they’re at it still.” 

“Stop a minute,” I said, “‘civilization has never 
been so active. The whole concern has speeded 
up. That’s not an argument against books, it’s an 
argument in their favour. If you had said it was 
no use reading before the war, there might have 
been something in it. But now that civilization is 
becoming really efficient, some of us can afford to 
think about Proust and so on.” 

“T don’t see your point. What is this lead- 
ing to?” 

‘When the war is over we shall have to begin 
again,” I answered. 

“Begin what? The whole thing is broken to 
pieces. No one will have time for anything except 
work. There'll be no room for people like us. 
You don’t realize, my dear girl, because you know 
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nothing about that sort of thing. You never read 
the papers. Reading and writing books is a sheer 
waste of time.” 

“It always was, from that point of view,” I said. 

“No. In the old leisurely world one could do 
what one pleased. If one wanted to spend one’s 
time hunting or shooting or playing golf, one had 
the right to do it. No one minded. The same 
thing with reading. But all that’s changed now. 
First, the war isn’t over. When it is, do you think 
those millions of men who’ve been living in hell all 
these years, will put up with the old state of things? 
I can tell you they won't.” 

“T don’t know anything about hunting and shoot- 
ing and golf,” I answered. “Can you inform me 
whether all the packs of hounds have been broken 
up because what they ate was wanted for the troops, 
whether the coverts have been destroyed for pit- 
props and the links ploughed up to grow corn?” 

“They may go on still,” Richard answered. 
“But they won’t for long.” 

“Why? If these innocent forms of bourgeois 
amusement remain in statu quo ante after four years 
of war, there’s not much likelihood of peace making 
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an end of them. Don’t you believe it. There’s 
nothing your millions would hate more than to come 
back and find anything changed. The King’s on his 
throne and all’s well with England. If that’s the 
strength of your argument against reading Proust, 
you must show better cause.” 

‘‘Anyhow, I don’t see what I’ve to gain by read- 
ing a long French novel which, as far as I can make 
out, is about nothing in particular.” 

“Art never is about anything in particular. It’s 
value is its complete uselessness. That’s why, as 
I told your Alsatian friend, it has nothing to do with 
modern civilization. It’s a thing apart. If it 
ceased to be that, it would cease to be Art. Appar- 
ently such a prospect would not displease you? 
You're not alone in that.” 

“I should be neither pleased nor displeased. 
Art seems to me not to matter in comparison with 
these other things.” ; 

“These other things meaning civilization. I 
quite agree. It doesn’t. But while it exists, it’s 
autonomous in its own realm. It will never inter- 
fere with your growing potatoes if that’s the way 
you want to express yourself.” 
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“I’m not growing potatoes to please myself.” 
Richard stopped. 

‘Don’t deceive yourself. For four years you’ve 
been trying to do things you greatly disliked, to 
conform to the prevailing opinion, and your mind 
during the same time has gradually become stagnant, 
your reactions mechanical. Myrtle thinks the mo- 
ment has come for you to make an effort to get out 
of this slough.” 

Richard threw himself back in his seat despond- 
ently. 

“Myrtle is right, and so are you. I’ve become 
a vegetable. But what’s to be done? I’ve ceased 
to feel I have any right to my own thoughts.” 

‘“My prescription for that is to sample those of 
someone else. The war can’t last much longer. 
Give Proust a chance of seeing you to the end of it.” 


By Myrtle’s urgent wish I remained with them, 
and for all his objections, Richard began reading 
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Proust. My insistence on this fact is cardinal, for 
a significant change in his attitude synchronized with 
his growing absorption in the French novelist who, 
becoming a staple subject of our talk, provided an 
invigorating change from the gloom and ennui of 
war-news. Du coié de chez Swann was a chance 
discovery of Myrtle’s; her enthusiasm for it was 
kindled from the first line she read, and so far from 
waning when she finished it, the book grew into the 
fabric of her being. Music and literature had al- 
ways been worlds into which Myrtle could escape at 
any suitable season, corresponding for her more 
nearly to the mystical apartness in which the truly 
religious live than to spheres of intellectual or ar- 
tistic interest. Music had not, at this stage, any 
direct influence on our tripartite relationship, 
whereas literature began with Proust to assume a 
significance of which at the time we were only partly 
conscious. The intensity of her interest communi- 
cated itself not only to Richard but to me and we 
found ourselves gluttonously consuming the peculiar 
form of intellectual nourishment the French hybrid 
manufactured. This matter of breed forced itself 
into my mind from the first page. It was difficult 
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to believe that! any pure-bred Frenchman could have 
evolved a style so exotic and anticlassical, still more 
that he would have selected a typical cosmopolitan 
Jew as one of the principal personages of a novel in 
which all the social values of pre-war France are re- 
viewed and assessed. These peculiarities struck me 
as extremely significant, the more so because they 
coincided with my own theory of the social and in- 
tellectual influences at work in modern Europe. The 
intense individuality of the writer permeated the 
book to a degree only found in works of the highest 
order. Once Proust got you, there was no escape 
from him and his interminable discourse, which was 
largely about negligible people and the aimless 
things they said and did. By the mere exercise of 
his obviously spontaneous verbosity, this epistolary 
wizard had not only created a new mould for liter- 
ature, he had imposed upon the French mind a new 
standard of human values which must inevitably in- 
fluence European thought and by which, as inevi- 
tably, the creative literature of the future must be 
judged. Here was an end, once and for all, to plot 
and pretence and subterfuge. Hereafter, for the 
finer minds, there could be no return to the pseudo- 
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realism of the past. This amazing conversationalist 
had given a new impetus to psychological research 
and, by exposing the hollowness of a culture which 
rested upon social attitudes, had given a new twist 
to history. 


My own mind being thus affected by Proust, I 
was not altogether surprised when, a little later, 
Richard announced his intention of going back to his 
writing. I should in any case have aided and 
abetted Myrtle in her endeavours to wean him from 
his pseudo-patriotic preoccupations, for it was to my 
own interest, but my influence in bringing about this 
sudden change of mood and inclination was small 
compared with that of the new and unexpected ally. 
It stood to reason that my reaction to Richard’s 
announcement now was very different from what it 
was to his earlier effort. My nature is always pre- 
pared for change. Among the stupidities to which 
the mechanized mind is enslaved, none is more in- 
tellectually vitiating than “‘sticking to one’s opinion” 
when the circumstances that led to a given conclu- 
sion have been modified by events. What is right 
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to-day is as likely as not to be wrong to-morrow, 
nothing being static in life except dullness. It had 
never entered my mind that a book could, in a funda- 
mental sense, alter my outlook, let alone disclose an 
unsuspected outlet for the force that was driving 
me onwards. Yet, the reading of Proust had led 
to this surprising result. 

Of what nature was the spell this unknown 
Frenchman cast over us? Apparently he had spent 
a lifetime in the observation and accumulation of 
minute human refractions and had succeeded in con- 
trolling and manipulating his infinite loquacity as a 
means of expelling them in the form of Art. 
Therein, surely, was a lesson to profit by. Richard’s 
life, however useless, supplied material which could 
be used and if he had strength enough to carry me 
through the swamps and morasses of his past, I 
might at the end get off his shoulders dryfoot on 
to the terra firma of the present. 

What if, after all, I found it possible to use this 
apparently inadequate machine for my own pur- 
poses? My former experiment was only abortive 
because Richard, unsupported by my will and by 
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Myrtle’s influence, had not the persistence to go on 
with his enterprise. When, therefore, Richard, 
rummaging among his papers, brought to light a pile 
of forgotten manuscript and asked me to run my 
eye over it, I made no demur. 

“T feel like tackling this again,’ he remarked 
as I glanced through the sheets. ‘‘But I realize 
I can’t without you. Are you prepared to help 
me?” 

“I’ve never withdrawn my offer,” I answered. 
“Tt’s still up to you to accept it.” 

“T’ve thought it over. I'll take the risk.” 

“TI want you to take it with your eyes open,” I 
said. “I shan’t let you off, once you start. You'll 
have to see it through. Before we finish, you will 
probably find it an onerous business.” 

“T’ve made up my mind,” he answered. 


We started in the same way as before. Richard 
sat down at the writing-table. 
Some minutes passed. He threw down _ his 
pen. 
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“Tt’s no use,” he said. ‘‘You’re not doing your 
share.” 

I had been lost in a reverie, which his voice dis- 
turbed., 

“I’m doing as much as I ever have,” I answered. 

“No. You're playing a game of your own, ex- 
perimenting on your own account, instead of helping 
me. I should like to know what you were thinking 
about.” 

“Since you ask me, I was thinking of what a 
lot of time you are proposing to waste. Mind you, 
I shan’t interfere, I shall keep to our bargain.” 

“Your saying that explains why I couldn’t get on. 
While I was trying to think consecutively, you were 
offering opposition. It’s your objection to the past 
again, of course.” 

‘No. I’ve reversed my former opinion.” 

Richard jumped up and came over to me. 

“Have you?) Then I’m all right. Help me get 
rid of the past and [’ll What has made you 
change?” 

‘The war and Proust. We shall have lived in 
two distinct and conflicting epochs. There’s histori- 
cal significance in the clash.” 
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‘‘Proust’s world is quite different from any I can 
write about.” 

“His world, like yours, is of the past and there- 
fore not different. His problem is.” 

“What problem? All I want is to explain the 
past, to explain why I’ve been what I’ve been, and 
done what I’ve done.” 

“If that were your problem, it wouldn’t differ 
essentially from Proust’s. He dissects and analyses 
the past from almost the same motive. He wants 
to justify his philosophy, you, your acts. He is 
the intellectual in sympathy with his period and pos- 
sessing superlatively the gift to interpret it. He 
accomplishes this by an intensified analysis of the 
motives, desires, emotions, habits and tastes of a 
restricted social milieu which, together with a highly 
individual esthetic, supply the raw material of his 
art. You are not an intellectual and you have never 
been in sympathy with your period. You have al- 
ways been at odds with it.” _ 

Richard looked puzzled. 

“T’ve never thought about my period one way 
or the other. I’ve been up against my own people, 
no one else.” 
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“Tt comes to the same thing. Your people were 
your period. Your problem is to show where and 
why they went wrong.” 

‘“‘How’s that to be done?” 

“Proust has opened the road for you,” I answered. 

Richard sat down at the table and took up his 
pen. 


While Richard worked, I attempted to determine 
what my share was in the complex collaboration to 
which Myrtle was a third party. The consideration 
and revision of the earlier material fell to her and 
it presently became clear that her task involved the 
dificult operation of adapting such parts as she did 
not reject to the inchoate scheme which only began 
taking shape after the fresh work of some weeks 
had accumulated. Richard was puzzied when she 
drew his attention to the glaring inconsistencies with 
which many closely written pages abounded, while I 
was astonished that he had already done so much, 
until he explained that he had, unknown to me, been 
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working at intervals, ever since our early collabora- 
tion. 

“You disapproved so entirely of my ideas, I 
didn’t want you to know,”’ he said. 

It might, perhaps, have saved him labour if he 
had been less secretive, for after much careful 
scrutiny, Myrtle decided against at least three parts 
of the stuff. 

“Don’t destroy it. You'll see for yourself when 
you've finished, if you don’t now, that it won’t do. 
What I am discarding is written from a conscious- 
ness that would conflict with the rest. It would be 
like a book written by two different people.” 

That Richard ended by accepting her decision 
was of less importance to me than the cause of her 
criticism. Myrtle’s psychological judgments were 
peculiarly astute. She had not only intuition but 
a gift, rare among women, of being able to reason. 
What she said was especially significant for me, be- 
cause of its bearing upon the obscure connexion 
between Richard’s consciousness and my force. 
How and when did they intermingle? I could ad- 
mit no direct responsibility for what he wrote. 
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When he read his day’s work aloud to Myrtle, as 
was his custom, there had so far been little in it that 
commended itself to me. Most of it seemed to be 
an exhaustive account of his past life with Elinor, 
which could have been reduced to a small number of 
selected episodes. I recognized a certain cumulative 
value in his method but my nature is too urgent, too 
impatient, to submit itself to the tedium of a slow 
racontar, to which only Proust can, with some diffi- 
culty, reconcile me. Knowing, then, that my method 
of expression would be at the opposite pole to Rich- 
ard’s, I asked myself what part my consciousness 
could be playing in this business. Some time passed 
and I had reached no conclusion, when, suddenly one 
morning, he turned to me. 

‘You remember my affair with Virginia?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s extraordinarily difficult to convey the pe- 
culiar effect she had on me. Did you ever grasp 
what it really was?” 

“T’ve never thought much about it. It was a 
form of sensuality, of course, and that’s a depart- 
ment I’ve no experience of.”’ 
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Richard got up from the writing-table and came 
close to me. 

‘“T had known Virginia some months and seen a 
good deal of her. You had been out of the way but 
you turned up suddenly one afternoon. I remember 
all the circumstances vividly. It was very hot. I 
had arranged to meet her by a shrine on the old 
mule-path above Aquafonti. We climbed up and 
up together until at a certain point she led me 
through a wood to a retired spot, a sort of plateau 
on a shelf of rock which couldn’t be overlooked. 
We were both tired after the climb and dripping 
with perspiration, and I threw myself down on the 
mossy grass. She stood above me, wiping her face, 
with an amused, teasing expression. ‘You're tired, 
are you?’ she said; ‘I’m not,’ and throwing herself 
on her knees, she put her arms under my neck and 
began pulling at me. I took her by the waist and 
pulled her down and we started a regular wrestling- 
match, which ended by my throwing and falling on 
the top of her. She lay on the grass breathing 
heavily, exhausted by the struggle, and by that time 
I was drenched with sweat and too tired to do any- 
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thing but lie still. She closed her eyes and as I lay 
there watching her, you suddenly appeared from no- 
where. All I was concerned about was that you 
shouldn’t disturb her and I held up my hand to pre- 
vent your speaking. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ you spoke 
in your ordinary voice, ‘she won’t wake up. You 
can make as much noise as you like.’ ” 

Richard paused and looked at me. 

“T remember,” I broke in. “I said more than 
that. ‘You can avail yourself of the situation as 
much as you please. It’s expected of you.’ And 
I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“You were,’ Richard answered. ‘That’s why 
I say you know more than I do about sensual ex- 
perience. The most intense one I ever had, started 
from that incident.” 

He remained silent and looked at me. I thought 
a moment and then I said: 

“The scene in all its details is fresh in my mind. 
You have quoted my words quite correctly. But 
they aren’t, as you suppose, evidence of any reali- 
zation by me of physical desires. What were the 
circumstances? I knew the girl was a Catholic in 
the strictly limited sense that peasants are Catholics. 
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She had, in fact, the peasant mentality and found 
satisfaction in sharing their lives and in adopting 
their habits and tastes. For her the letter of 
Church law was everything. All her sins were for- 
given and remitted if she confessed—not to you, 
mind you, that would have been for her the depths 
of ignominy—but to a priest. So far from that 
being an unpleasant ordeal, the self-abnegation of 
the confessional, the humiliation before God in the 
form of a man, is a definite and well-known form 
of physical ecstasy, leading in certain cases to hys- 
terical dementia.”’ 

Richard couldn’t control his impatience to inter- 
rupt me. 

‘Every word you are saying proves my point. 
You know more about sensuality than I do.” 

“Thanks to your library, I’ve read Havelock 
Ellis and Freud, that’s all. What you refuse to 
believe is that no amount of study can replace physi- 
cal experience. My words to you were suggested 
by a typical example of female lust but I was com- 
pletely cold about it.” 

Richard was silent a moment, evidently thinking 
over my words. 
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“And yet I should never have known that she was 


feigning sleep in order to tempt me to possess her 
if you hadn’t put it into my head. I no longer feel 
hostile to you—on the contrary, I want to live on 
good terms with you—but I can’t deny to myself 
that your influence upon me then was an evil one. 
You made me realize that her very guile was what 
fascinated me because her desire was stronger than 
her conscience. From that day, I was that girl’s 
slave.” 

‘Who struck off your chains? Why will you 
persist in considering your vital experiences from 
the absurd point of view of good and evil? Where 
is the evil of indulgence in sensuality? One man or 
woman is sensual, another isn’t. If anyone has a 
right to complain of your enslavement, it is I. 
Your philandering forced upon me a long period of 
inactivity which was only made bearable by the op- 
portunity you afforded me for studying sex psy- 
chology from the life. When my patience wore 
out I freed you from your bond, you can’t deny 
that.” 

“I’m coming to that. I’m in a dilemma about 
my work. I don’t know whether to bring in Vir- 
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ginia or not. It seems—you hate my talking about 
right or wrong but I must—it seems wrong to make 
capital out of an intimate attachment by exposing 
its ugly side in a book.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean by its ugly 
side,” I answered. ‘The point is that your passion 
for her affected your life and that’s what you're 
writing about. You haven’t even the excuse of 
sentiment, since you have always denied you were 
in love with her.” 

‘‘How could I have been, when the strongest feel- 
ing she inspired was repulsion?” 

“From the little I know about love, it seems 
to me repulsion is as essential an element of it as 
attraction. You finally revolted but you were her 
slave.” 

“Yes, I was. Having been through it, I could 
understand the Irish artist killing Peggy and him- 
self, poor devil. When I think of him, I’m bound 
to say I was lucky to have you to fall back on. 
What I can’t understand is how you managed to 
turn up at those critical moments. It is as though 
you had let me in for the fun of it, and when you’d 
had enough you let me out again.” 
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He fixed his eyes on me as though he would probe 
to a secret I was keeping from him. 

“I’ve no choice in the matter,’ I answered. “I 
have to obey the force.” 

“T seem to be the victim of it.” 

“Only when you oppose it. Until it gets control, 
neither of us will ever be free.” 

Again he fixed his eyes on me, interrogatively. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“Get rid of your fears,” I said, “especially your 
fears of yourself. And get on with your job.” 

He turned to and began writing feverishly. 


As Richard’s work progressed, our relationship 
approached a condition of equilibrium I certainly 
had not anticipated. His task absorbed all his ener- 
gies, and the seriousness with which he was facing 
it was demonstrated less by his industry in the act 
of writing than in his constant references to it. 
Plainly, he was thinking of nothing else, or, at all 
events, of nothing that could not in one way or an- 
other be related to it. It was this factor especially, 
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the relating of all forms of experience past and 
present to the business, making it the pivot of all 
his interests, that provided the basis for our new 
understanding. For I was thus consciously able to 
exercise an influence which determined the ideas 
underlying the undertaking, if it could not the form 
in which they were cast. 

In my view, the novel had for at least two decades 
been outgrowing the terrain allotted to it. Like 
a plant whose roots do not strike deeply into the 
soil but which flourishes like a weed in a congenial 
season, the novel seemed to me to be encumbering 
ground which could be used to better purpose. In 
form it lends itself easily to abuse by writers of 
shallow yet plausible intelligence who readily ex- 
ploit a vehicle so adapted to impress the gullible 
and the ignorant. Concerned with personal and 
immediate success, they easily achieve popularity 
by misrepresenting tendencies of real significance. 
In this way the pertinent and the important are 
obscured, the superficial and the transitory glorified, 
licence masquerades as freedom from convention, 
and superciliousness as_ enlightened judgment. 
However this may be, Richard had determined on 
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a novel, and with his lack of mental training and of 
erudition, he could have made no other choice. 
Myrtle too encouraged him. Her reading had 
been almost exclusively limited to the masters of 
English and French prose and for her the novelist’s 
art was the highest in literature. Her interpreta- 
tion of life was essentially realist; the phenomena 
of existence, as she saw them, seemed to her inter- 
esting and various enough to suffice as material. 
It was the vision and the handling of the material 
that mattered for her. As weeks passed into 
months and the manuscript accumulated, I frequently 
asked myself what line she would take when this 
mass of stuff finally came under her censorship. 
The waste was evident to me, waste, that is, if the 
book was ever to be read by the small number of 
people whose verdict is of consequence and who 
eventually impose their standard of acceptance upon 
literature. 

At last a day came when Richard, reading aloud 
his work to Myrtle, said to her: “I’m afraid it’s 
getting too long. And the worst of it is I don’t see 
the end yet.” 

I hoped Myrtle would give me an opening to ex- 
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press my opinion on the virtue of concentration, but 
she disappointed me. 

‘“‘Never mind,” she answered. ‘Write as fully 
as you like. We can see afterwards what we can 
take out.” 

“Oh, of course, of course. But my difficulty is 
I don’t know where to end.” 

Here I could say something. 

‘““Why end at all? Life doesn’t end, it flows on.” 

He thought a moment. 

“But a book must have form if it is to be Art. 
It must be composed.” 

“The form imposes itself. The composition de- 
pends upon the material.” 

“Do you mean I can end anywhere, arbitrarily?” 

“You can end where it suits you to end. When 
you've said all you’ve got to say, stop.” 

“Even though it leaves the book inconclusive?” 

“Life is inconclusive,” I answered, Myrtle nod- 
ding approvingly. 

“That brings me to another point,” he said. 
“Our old difference about principles of right and 
wrong-—”’; with a slight laugh, he added: “I’m 
incurable about that, I’m afraid.” 
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“Your book isn’t an ethical thesis, is it? You’re 
not setting out to prove anything, are you?” 

“Not exactly,’ he spoke hesitatingly. “But the 
principle is under it all the same. I can’t get away 
from it. Do you really believe there are no such 
things as good and evil?” 

“T dislike the terms. They have no clear mean- 
ing. They depend entirely on the sense in which 
they are used.” 

“Of course they do. My point is, do you deny 
that there is a right or a wrong for each one of us?” 

“T have never denied that. A man is answerable 
to his own integrity, to nothing else. He fixes his 
standard for himself.” 

Richard turned to Myrtle. 

“Do you agree with him?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I don’t see what other 
standard there can be.” 

“Besides,” I said, “it’s Christian. ‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.’ ” 

Richard’s face was pensive. 

“And yet I wonder. Now take my father, in 
the book. All my life I thought everything he did 
towards me wrong. At the stage I’ve now reached, 
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I am beginning to see that we were both wrong. 
That automatically brings about a change in my at- 
titude towards him. Surely that implies that a 
moral standard of judgment is inevitable when one 
writes seriously.” 

“T don’t follow. He was wrong. Why? You 
were wrong. Why? The standard of reference 
is intellectual. The rights and wrongs in the matter 
are fixed by the writer in accordance with the con- 
crete results in either case, not according to an ab- 
stract principle, an everlasting law.” 

“Granted so far. But supposing as the history 
develops, it becomes clear that each character recog- 
nized his fault but each equally perceived that in the 
circumstances it could not have been otherwise, that 
if the circumstances recurred, the same results would 
follow. Does that not point to an adverse force, 
call it what you please, which I call Evil?” 

“T have no quarrel with the doctrine of Predesti- 
nation; my mind is open about it. I only oppose the 
dogmatic assertion of a fixed principle of Good and 
Evil. Assume that there is a force which you term 
adverse or evil because, in certain circumstances, it 
brings about results you consider harmful. You 
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don’t suggest that the force ends there. I gather, 
on the contrary, that you postulate its permanence. 
Very well. Follow up its course. The circum- 
stances change, new factors enter, others disappear, 
there is a regrouping of the contributory elements, 
individuals, time, place, social or other conditions. 
What happens? The force which was apparently 
what you call Evil, now operates in the contrary 
direction, which you would, I suppose, call Good. 
Do you deny this?” 

“T don’t deny it, I haven’t followed up the course 
of events far enough yet to form an opinion. It is 
that I am after in my work. I’m looking for the 
road.” 

“When you find it, you will discover that there 
are not two opposing forces within Life, there is one 
force only. That force is itself Life, which is and 
will be eternally in conflict.’ 

“With whom, with what, if not with the force of 
Evil?” 

‘Perhaps we reach agreement after all. There 
is a force of Evil.” 

Richard gazed at me in surprise. 

‘You do admit it, then?” 
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“IT have no alternative. There is one ‘supreme 


Evil.’ Death.” 


In an earlier part of this chronicle I alluded 
disparagingly to Richard’s adoption of my speech, 
manner and behaviour, comparing his doing so with 
the ass in the lion’s skin. I have now to register an 
altogether different phase, which, similar in its outer 
characteristics, was due to an entirely different cause. 
In the later stages of his writing, upon which he had 
been engaged for fully six months, I observed a 
more and more marked approach in his general at- 
titude and outlook to my own. But whereas, 
formerly, his cultivation of my characteristics was 
an unconscious imitation due to his temperamental 
plasticity, it was now the result of an equally uncon- 
scious assimilation. Acting upon the suggestion I 
made in the conversation I have last referred to, he 
determined to bring his bock to an end at a point 
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which robbed it of finality in the accepted sense. 

“I’ve said all I’ve got to say,”’ he remarked, after 
the usual reading to Myrtle, “and I’m not under any 
illusion. The book isn’t bad but it’s not right. 
And I know why.” 

“You mean it’s too diffuse, too detailed?” Myr- 
tle suggested. 

“That too, but it’s not a matter of form or com- 
position. It’s a question of content. I was a dif- 
ferent man when I began the book to the man I am 
now.” 

“That wouldn’t necessarily injure the book, the 
change in tone might give it additional value,” she 
answered. 

“T’m not so much thinking of the book, I’m think- 
ing of myself. It leaves me unsatisfied. I didn’t 
write the book for its own sake, I wrote it to relieve 
myself. It hasn’t relieved me, I think it has in- 
creased my burden.” 

‘Perhaps you can free yourself by talking about 
it,” Myrtle suggested. 

‘‘That’s not easy. So many other considerations 
come in. In the first place, a novel is an unsatis- 
factory medium and I don’t know that I’m a novel- 
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ist. “Io my mind novelists, with the exception of 
a minute number, are parasites who feed on the 
creative energy of poets and philosophers, and on 
the constructive research of critics and scientists.” 

It was as though he was expressing my own 
thoughts. For the first time in my experience of 
him, I listened eagerly, anxious to hear what was 
coming next. I remained silent, not wanting to 
make a remark that might disturb the flow of his 
thought. KRichard’s expression showed that he was 
moved to utterance by intense feeling, his face was 
drawn and lined; he leant back, with his elbow on 
the arm of his chair, and resting his forehead on his 
hand. 

“They are parasites who have altogether unde- 
served attention paid to them. Most of them are 
mere dilettantes. But that kind aren’t important, 
they can be ignored. The harmful ones are those 
who are intelligent enough to assert themselves. In 
doing so, they give a false bias to life. The reason 
they do this is because they are thwarted human be- 
ings. I believe, if you could look deep enough, be- 
low every antisocial conspiracy, every deleterious 
human manifestation, you would find some dis- 
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gruntled kind of artist. He may not call himself 
one. When he doesn’t write or paint or compose 
he’s more dangerous, because he’s still more 
thwarted. But he’s an artist all the same because 
he has the power, in a very limited sense, to create. 
If he can create nothing else, he can create mischief. 
Now creation is the sole qualification for being an 
artist but creation in itself is only a human good if 
it is a pure act. By pure I mean an act accom- 
plished for its own sake. If it has an egotistical 
purpose to serve, it ceases to be pure. In other 
words, Art is sacred. But what do we find to-day? 
Defileinent or little else than defilement of Art. So 
that Art, instead of being a blessing to man, is a 


curse a 


He paused a moment and as we remained silent, 
he continued: 

“You may wonder what all this has to do with my 
work. I will tell you. I am conscious that I pos- 
sess within certain limits the power of creation. 
Where I get it from’—he looked at me—“‘is an- 
other question—a very important one in its place. 
I'll deal with that later. Well, I am uncertain 
whether I am fit to use this power, and even if I am 
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fit to use it, I don’t know whether I’m using it in 
the right way by writing. As I’ve gone on, I’ve seen 
how easy it is to abuse this limited gift. The act of 
creation can be made an ignoble thing. It can, 
actually and really, be used simply as a handy ve- 
hicle for disseminating lies. But the worst of it is 
that while it can be and is used consciously for that 
purpose, it can also be, and frequently is, so used 
unconsciously. The great artist is he who creates 
purely because he knows his own truth and because 
he has no other purpose than to serve it. Now, 
you will understand one part of my difficulty. If I 
am not certain of what truth is in me, is it legiti- 
mate, is it within my right, knowing my creative 
power, however limited, to use it as I am using it? 
Ought I to write, and if I write, ought I to write 
what I am writing?” 

Again he broke off and looked at us. We didn’t 
offer to speak, and he resumed. 

“That brings me to the second question. Where 
do I get this limited power to create? As to this, 
I am not in doubt. I get it solely from you.” He 
fixed his eyes on me as he spoke. “I am perfectly 
conscious that without you, without some influence 
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you exercise upon me, I should be incapable of writ- 
ing anything that my own moderate intelligence 
could approve. Here comes in my second difficulty. 
Though I get this power from you, I do not get 
it in its entirety, that is, it suffers some sort of dim- 
inution on its road to me. By the time it reaches 
me, it is attenuated. The way I explain this is that 
when it reaches me, my conscious intelligence con- 
trols it and, through that control, some of its virtue 
escapes. That brings you into the matter.” He 
turned his eyes to Myrtle. ‘Just as I know that 
the stimulus comes from him, so I know that it 
comes to me in some fashion through your agency. 
Without you, he and I could never have reached 
any sort of understanding. ‘There would have been 
no communication between us, we should have re- 
mained permanently hostile. It is through you, 
and through you only, that I have slowly come to 
believe that he is not my enemy but that, on the 
contrary, he will be my strongest and most reliable 
ally—” he held his hand in front of his face with 
the index finger pointing towards her, “‘provided 
that you remain always—always, mind you—the 
link between us. That is the salient factor. The 
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stimulus, whatever its nature, does not reach me 
from him only at moments when I can use it for my 
present purpose of writing, nor does it come to me 
continuously then. Its appearance is spasmodic, ir- 
regular and intermittent. It comes and goes alto- 
gether apart from my volition, and it came to me, 
though in a different form, a form that provoked 
me to anger, even to hatred of him, long before I 
ever knew you. What you have done is to bring 
about a change in the character of his influence, I 
don’t know how, so that instead of repelling, I ac- 
cept it. And now not only have I accepted it, I 
have made use of it to write this book. And it is 
because of that, because I have so used a power 
which is not consciously mine, the nature and origin 
of which are unknown and unknowable to me, that 
I am doubtful whether I ought to have written this 
book and whether I ought ever to write another.” 
He paused a moment, then added: ‘What I am 
asking myself is, can I let a book go out that does 
not express a settled view of life?” 

I took upon myself to reply: 

“Why not? Nothing stands still. Life is in flux 
and you’re a part of it.”’ 
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“Change is all right, modification. But my 
philosophy, as you would call it, is represented by 
an interrogation mark. How can I justify a nega- 
tive attitude?” 

“Are you out to justify yourself?” 

“Didn’t you yourself say I was up against my 
period, and my business was to show where it went 
wrong and why? _ I don’t know now whether it was 
wrong or I was or both, and I can’t, until I’ve un- 
earthed the past.” 

It was Myrtle’s turn. 

“Then you must unearth it.” 

“That means another book and perhaps another 
after that. Is that justifiable?’ He glanced at me 
inquiringly. ‘‘What would you have to say to that? 
You'll never get rid of my past at that rate.” 

“T’ve made a bargain,’ I answered. “I can’t 
make good till you have. We've got to wipe out 
time, get down to the foundations and build afresh.” 

His eyes seemed to pierce to my inner ego and 
hold converse with it. 

‘It comes to me that you're right,” he said. “If 
I have the strength, that is my road.” 
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Richard had at last realized that the force he had 
so long opposed was too strong to be resisted. He 
doubted whether its use for his present purpose was 
justified, because he had already recognized that 
the writing of a novel was not in itself a matter of 
any importance and that its chief value was that it 
provided a channel through which the force could 
operate. It was at that point that he reached his 
closest contact with my ego, and through that con- 
vergence a kind of clairvoyance. He was beginning 
to see that his perspective had been false and that 
the past was only significant in so far as it afforded 
a background against which the present emerged, 
itself a jumping-off place for the future. Synchro- 
nizing with his conversion to that point of view, I 
marked a sensible reduction in my egotistical intens- 
ity, which I attributed to my energy being no longer 
opposed. At this juncture I determined for the 
first time that to be practically effective, it must for 
the present be disciplined to the use to which Rich- 
ard was putting it and that my ultimate self-assertion 
would depend more and more upon the completeness 
of our synthesis. I had never expected to come to 
this conclusion, because I had seen in Richard noth- 
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ing which could have led me to anticipate the de- 
velopment that his writing had brought about. I 
could now regard his work as a serious undertaking, 
in the course of which I could busy myself in evolv- 
ing new constructive machinery. 


During the preceding stages of this history I 
have recorded the various policies, offensive and de- 
fensive, I was forced to adopt by the fluctuating 
conditions of the strange consortium of which Des- 
tiny had made me a member. It must be under- 
stood that, throughout this time, the urgent consider- 
ation for me was nothing less than my own survival. 
I had, as I have always insisted, one purpose only to 
serve, the liberation of my ego, which persisted only 
by virtue of its supplying a channel for the force. 
Up to the appearance of Myrtle, I had been com- 
pelled to avail myself of any means that lay to my 
hand of providing it with an outlet for its dynamic 
energy. By the law of my being, I could only oper- 
ate through Richard’s physical personality, so that 
my power was confined within the narrow limits his 
manner of seeing, of thinking and of acting im- 
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posed. ‘The consequence of this was that my spirit, 
chafing under a restraint it was impotent to remove, 
was in a constant state of rebellion, and grasped 
any opportunity of undermining Richard’s resistance 
to it. As he paid the penalty of the outbreaks my 
ego provoked, the result was the continuous antag- 
onism I have recorded. This antagonism became 
so deeply rooted that it persisted after Myrtle’s 
propitiatory advent and even after the passage of 
time had revealed cumulative evidence of her ardent 
desire to reconcile us. I have shown, indeed, how 
often I distrusted her. But now her wisdom and 
her integrity had borne fruit. I was at last con- 
vinced that the surest means for my self-preservation 
and my ultimate self-fulfilment were to be found in 
the constructive co-operation of Richard and myself, 
a consummation which she had conceived, which she 
had laboured for with infinite patience and persist- 
ence and which only such a love as hers could have 
achieved. 
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This book is not an entertainment. It is a record 
of experience, dearly paid for and observed with a 
passionate objectivity. It is therefore a book of 
discoveries, of discoveries in a region which is of 
the utmost importance to mankind; the region of 
artistic creation. It has long been known that a 
feminine element is present in all artistic happening, 
and that it is a necessity to the artist to find this 
feminine element, whether within or outside himself 
or both within and without. But Stephen Hudson 
has gone much further in disentangling the problem. 
He shows first of all that this feminine element 
necessary to intellectual creation is not merely the 
intellect of an intelligent woman. This again was 
known, and the fact has driven artists to non- 
intelligent woman—which is a great error. Ste- 
phen Hudson gives here an experimental demonstra- 
tion of what the type of woman is which is necessary 
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to the artist: not an intellectual proper, not a non- 
intellectual, but a woman who has an instinct for 
intellectual creation—a totally different thing from 
intelligence, or from artistic creative power in a 
woman. This is the mother in the artistic sphere— 
who may not understand creation any more than the 
physical mother does—but who brings it about, in 
her relationship to the artist. 

Another discovery is in the psychology of the 
artist himself. The indifference and aloofness of 
the artist have also long been known, and many ar- 
tists have committed the error of cultivating them 
as an attitude. Stephen Hudson shows that the 
artist, Richard, retains his ordinary personality, 
that it is the contact of that ordinary, human per- 
sonality with the woman Myrtle, that makes it pos- 
sible for the “I,” the super-self of artistic creation, 
to manifest itself. It is this “I,” this super-self, 
not Richard, which is aloof and detached even from 
the ideas he expresses. This book is not a disserta- 
tion; the ideas expressed in it have a dramatic value 
as stepping-stones in the education of Richard, and 
also of the “I.” But the “I” himself coming from 
beyond, and being the instrument of the higher 
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powers, is indifferent even to his own existence, ex- 
cept as an instrument which can function only when 
Richard and Myrtle, in some form, come together. 
“The spirit bloweth where it listeth.’ This book 
throws light on the ways the spirit chooses, and is 
therefore of the first importance. 
DENIS SAURAT. 
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